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Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 
Shakespeare. 


’T is heaven itself that points out a hereafter, 


And intimates eternity to man. 
Addison. 


Immortality o’ersweeps 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peals 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep 
Into my ears this truth, Thou liv’st forever. 


Byron. 
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_ PREFACE. 


F this little book shall aid in extending a faith 

in the doctrine that death is but the beginning 

of a higher life, and that at the close of man’s 

earthly career he enters upon another, which may 

be of a far superior order, it should be welcome to 

all who, still lingering in “the vale of tears,’ may — 
be in doubt as to what hes beyond the grave. 

If it should aid in establishing the conviction, with 
those who have loved and lost, that this life is but 
the first link of an interminable chain, and that im- 
mortality in ever-widening vistas is an inevitable 
logical conclusion from a true idea of God, a value 
infinitely multiplied would be given to life even in 
the . world. 

In all ages, back even to the verge of prehistoric 
times, there has existed among men a faith— more 
or less obscure—in a future hfe; but among the 
grosser sensuous peoples of the darker ages this could 
only be understood as implying a resurrection of the 
body laid in the grave, and at some period indefi- 
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nitely remote; but with the purer and wiser there 
has never been wanting a faith, and with all perhaps 
a glimmering hope, as to the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of life on a higher plane. In the present day . 
this more elevated faith would seem to be rapidly 
taking the place of the grosser and immeasurably 
lower idea, side by side with which it has come 
down to us through the ages, the inferior form hav- 
ing been permitted by Divine Providence to prevail 
with those who were incapable of receiving that: 
which is superior; but in this latter day, so re- © 
markable for the diffusion of enlightened thought 
that it’ may well be called a new age, the higher 
form of belief seems destined sooner or later to be- 
come universal and the lower extinct. 

Enhghtened reason, the songs of the poets, the 
revelations of the prophets literal or esoteric, — 
among whom is there none whose lifting of the veil 
has been more complete than that of the Swedish 
seer, — have ever united in the assertion or ecstatic 
reception of the sublime and solemn doctrine so full 
of brilhant hope and consoling faith, enunciated in 
the promise of our Lord, ‘“ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 
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Among my Own Prople. 


HEN I recovered consciousness I found myself 

in the midst of a woodland scene, not remark- 

able for beauty or grandeur, though these elements 

were not altogether wanting. It was as if I were ina 

well-kept park; and there was an entire absence of 

anything offensive whether to the ear or to the eye. A 

profound stillness prevailed, except as broken by the 
songs of birds and the hum of insects. 

At first I thought myself alone, but presently ob- 
served some persons moving about. Two of them 
came up and asked if they could do anything for me. 
They evidently saw that I was a stranger there. Their 
manner was kind and courteous, and I ventured to 
inquire where I was and what’ had happened to me, 


for I was very far from being clear on that point. 
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‘They told me I had just left the world in which I had 
been born and in which I had lived so many years, 
and was now come into a higher life, and that of 
course many things must at first seem strange to me ; 
that, in short, in the world I had left it was said I was 
dead, and that my body had been buried. ‘This seemed 
scarcely credible to me, as I had not missed my body, 
being still, so far as I could see, in full possession of it. 
But it now began to be plain to me that I had under- 
gone the great change, and had entered the normal life, 
in which however I reflected I should not be alone, or 
altogether among strangers, as | had more friends and 
relatives in the spiritual world than in the one I had 
left. A wish then arose with me to see some of them; 
and when my newly found friends perceived this, they 
asked me a few questions, with a view doubtless to 
learn something of my interior life and inclination. 
Very soon they said I should be likely to find my rela- 
tives in that neighborhood, and that if I would walk 
some little distance toward ‘the east, I might meet 
some of them, as they possibly had an intimation of 
my arrival, and after the manner of the kind people 


hereabout would have great pleasure in finding me, and 
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in helping me on my way toward the home which had 
very likely been in preparation for me somewhere. 

I thanked them for their courtesy, and set out to 
walk in the direction indicated. I found a path not 
much worn leading eastward. Feeling refreshed, and 
as if I had received an accession of strength in some 
unaccountable way, I moved on rapidly, with a sense of 
lightness of foot which was new to me. 

My walk, which seemed as if it would be a very 
pleasant one, led: through a grove of magnificent old 
trees, but not so. close together as to exclude glimpses 
now and then of the country beyond. Here and there. 
were fruit-trees bending under attractive burdens. The 
sky was clear, and there was a gentle wind stirring the 
tops of the tall trees. Birds of brilliant plumage flitted 
hither and thither, and at times the stillness everywhere 
prevailing was broken by a chorus of sweet bird-song 
overhead. Now and then a rabbit darted across my 
path and disappeared amid the grass and clover flowers, 
though without showing any sign of fear. As I went 
forward I observed increasing beauty in the landscape, 
but saw no human habitations. I walked long with- 


out tiring, and was surprised to find my strength re- 


an 
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newed to something like what it had been early in hie ; 
and then occurred to me the words, which I repeated 
aloud: “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk, and 
not faint.” 

My path led continually toward the east, and the 
sun not being high, I supposed it was early morn- 
ing. As I went on I found new objects of interest 
springing up, especially among the plants and wild 
animals moving about; almost all were quite new to 
me, but beautiful and harmless. Among them was a 
deer, very small and graceful, that without any fear 
came up to me as if accustomed to human society; 
and then came into mind those beautiful words: “No 
lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go 
up thereon; . . . but the redeemed shall walk there: 
and the ransomed of the Lord shall return, . . . with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.” 

After walking for what I felt was about an hour, 
there appeared, as my path led around the foot of a 
hill, a cottage in the midst of a garden and orchard. 


It had a very pleasing appearance, being partly coy- 
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ered with vines and climbing roses. ‘Two ladies stood 
at the door, and presently seeing me, came to meet 
me. They wore little garlands of red and white roses, 
and were accompanied by pet birds, like doves, that 
flew about them and sometimes alighted on their shoul- 
ders. They were a sister and daughter of, mine who 
had died in the same hour, perhaps at the same mo- 
ment, though a thousand miles apart, and who had 
been in the spiritual world about thirty years. A 
short time after the death of my little daughter Se- 
rena she came and sat at my bedside, but not alone. 
There was some one with her who, when I heard of 
her fatal- illness some weeks later, I concluded was 
my sister Agnes, the letter informing me of her death 
not coming to hand till several weeks later. My sis- 
ter was about thirty years old. Serena was not more 
than three years old, but was now, as a spirit, a full- 
grown and attractive but very young looking woman. 
My sister had entered the spiritual world in the 
prime of life, and retained much of her old form and 
features, though improved in both. No introduction 
was necessary, the recognition being mutual and com- 


plete, though this must have been in part from inte- 
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rior dictate. ‘They were full of kindness and good- 
will, and appeared very anxious to be of service to 
me. They invited me to go with them to the cot- 
tage, where they said I should see my father and 
mother who had left the world so many years ago, 
but not at a very advanced age, neither having been 
much over sixty years old at the close of the earthly 
hfe. I was not surprised to find that though we 
were closely related after the fashion of the world we 
had not much in common. Agnes and Serena, hav- 
ing preceded me so long into the normal life, had 
acquired habits of thought of a kind more interior 
than mine, and our conversation while approaching 
the cottage consisted of such questions as a stranger 
in a new country might be led to ask, and the replies, 
always kindly given and with an evident desire to 
guide, and impart the information sought. 

On arriving at the cottage we found several per- 
sons awaiting us. They were my father and mother, 
a brother older than myself, and two sons who had 
died at dates far apart, the younger, Sidney, having 
been taken up into the spiritual world in early child- 


hood, the other in his fortieth year; but all were now 
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in the prime of life, the very young having advanced 
in years and grown up, though still retaining the ap- 
pearance of youth to some extent, and the elder hav- 
ing apparently become almost young again, so that 
very little resemblance remained to the earth-born por- 
traits existing in my memory. There were eight of 
us in all; and after many expressions of pleasure from 
them at my safe arrival among them, I was invited 
into an adjoining room, where was a table on which 
had been placed’ an abundance of fruit with small 
white loaves of bread. There was also wine. We all 
sat down at the table. I partook of bread, fruit, and 
wine, and. was thus present at my first repast in the 
normal life. 

When [ inquired if they all lived together, I was 
informed that this was at present the home only of 
my father and mother and Agnes and Serena, but 
that the others frequently came, being actually rela- 
tives after the spirit as well as by birth in the world, 
which is sometimes very far from being the case, and 
that this spiritual relationship was the only one to 
which much regard was paid in the higher life, rela- 


tives by birth being sometimes far apart spiritually, 


* 
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and consequently dwelling in remote regions and in 
the neighborhood of those like themselves in mental 
habit and inclination. It was in accordance with this 
law that, though the most perfect kindness was exhib- 
ited, it was only a superior politeness and considera- 
tion, such as resulted from the heaven-born charity 
that animated them all. They were willing to do any- 
thing for me, but knowing that much experience and 
change must precede my coming into just their states 
of life, they did not attempt to talk to me from their 
own interior thought, but only in regard to such 
things external as we had in common; but for me 
this was sufficient. The beauty and novelty of every- 
thing in whatever direction I looked, gave rise to 
many questions on my. part, which were freely 
answered. 

When the repast was concluded I begged to be in- 
formed as to whence came the fruit and the wine, and 


was told that they frequently appear with those who 


_are in good-will toward one another and in love to the 


Lord; and that the receiving of good into the will 
and truth into the understanding is the real Kucha- 


ristic sacrament, and is represented by repasts of this 
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kind; but that the partaking of various fruits and 
of the bread and wine is not confined to set occa- 
sions and solemn festivals. At all times refreshments 
may be found on the tables in dwellings, in the gar- 
dens, or on trees by the wayside, of which the trav- 
eller is free to partake, and does so partake as oftert 
as he receives into will and understanding good and 
truth from the Lord. 

After a short time spent in further conversation, 
I was invited to yisit the other rooms in the cottage, 
and the garden. I was shown into a larger room, in 
which was a collection of books, and a desk with 
materials for writing. This was my father’s study. 
Prominent on a lectern was a large open Bible in 
magnificent binding; for my father, who had been ac- 
customed to preach when in the world, had adopted 
a similar occupation in this the normal life, having, 
however, found it necessary to throw aside much of 
his old creed and his old theology, which indeed he 
had little difficulty in doing, his progress in the 
. world toward real truth having been, in the latter 
portion of his life, constant, though a little slow; but 


he had attended a course of lectures in a celestial 
2 
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college before he went forth again to preach. I 
begged that he would take me for a pupil after I had 
satisfied my curiosity to some extent as to the exter- 
nals of many things in the heavenly country; but he 
assured me I was not yet in heaven, and that in fact 
none of us were. He had been raised, he said, into 
one of the superior heavens for a short time on two 
or three occasions, but was not yet sufficiently inte- 
rior in character to be admitted as a resident there. 

I was then led into the garden, where were many 
curious varieties of flowers, some of them of exceed- 
ing beauty. There was a well in the midst of the 
garden from which sweet water could be drawn by 
any one who wished it. I asked Serena, who at- 
tended me, if this was “a well of water springing up 
to everlasting life.’ She said she thought it was, for 
she had often drunk of it, and was clearer in mind and 
in general much refreshed afterward. 

She and Sidney were the only ones of the party 
who had been brought up in the celestial country. 
It was to them as it were a “ native heaven,” for indeed 
this. country in which we were was very attractive in 


externals, and well worthy of being called a celestial 
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country. It was in fact an outlying region: or dis- 
trict of the natural heaven, into which many from the 
world who had made some spiritual progress were 
permitted to come, the superior and interior heavens 
not being yet attainable for them, or for any of us 
yet, if indeed it should ever be given to us to enter 
at their golden gates. | 

After some time spent in the garden under the 
guidance of Serena, and tasting many of the extraor- 
dinary fruits I saw there, I went again into the 
house, in which I now observed there was much in- 
terior decoration, and that the many windows were of 
stained glass, on which were represented allegories and 
scenes from the Word. There were other rooms into © 
which I was shown. One I was much interested in. 
It was my mother’s own room, and was full of rare 
and beautiful things, with a lofty window looking to- 
ward the east. She spoke to me with much kind- 
ness, and assured me that after a short time I should 
begin to feel at home among them, and she hoped 
would be able to see them frequently; but that in 
that world she was no longer my mother, all relation- 


ships being determined by nearness to and direction 


* 
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from the Lord, who in the spiritual world is the only 
Father. | 

I was preparing to take my leave of the friends 
who had entertained me so kindly, when my ear de- 
tected vocal music in the distance, which however 
presently came nearer, and proved to come from a 
procession of several hundreds who were marching to- 


gether and singing as they marched. 


Whe Pilgrimage, and Serena, 


S the band was moving eastward, and thus in 

the direction in which I was going, I resolved 

to walk near it, so as to have the benefit of the 
music, which indeed was mainly song, and in which 
all voices joined. It was a most unexpected and de- 
lightful experience. They were singing “ Nearer, my 
God to Thee,” with wonderful power and sweetness. 
This was an especial pleasure to me, for I had long 
held that they who in their hearts sing “Nearer to 
Thee, nearer to Thee,” knowing what the words may 
signify, —namely, a desire to be in the same love and 
life as the Lord himself,—are already approximating 
the Divine. | 
On being observed, I was invited to join the band, 
to which invitation indeed I gladly assented, but ex- 
pressed my regret at not being able to sing, having 
neglected in the world to cultivate any branch of 


oN 
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music. JI was assured, however, that in this celestial 
country any one who could sing in his heart could 
sing with the living voice also, and that indeed the 
best singers were those who loved most, and were 
among those who had gathered some of the truths of 
Divine faith. I then joyfully stepped into the ranks 
and was ready to march away. I was informed that 
this band was on a kind of pilgrimage toward a re- 
mote celestial mountain from whose ridge might be 
seen “that great city, New Jerusalem, that came down 
from God out of heaven.” 

The procession had not gone far, however, when 
Serena came running up and said that she would 
walk with me, that she would like again to see the 
celestial city within whose walls she had once been 
permitted to enter, and that I ought to have a lady 
with me in any event, as there were many ladies in the 
processional band. I found I could sing with the 
rest, and experienced much pleasure in doing so; but 
when Serena joined me and began to sing in her 
sweet and powerful soprano, I was carried away and 
out of myself, as it were, with the harmony between 


interior elevation and: celestial song. Then I remem- 
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bered that before she left us in her early childhood 
she was much given to song, and would go into an 
unoccupied room and sing all by herself, not less to 
our amusement* than delight. The gift of song was 
hers, and her presence added much to the pleasure I 
felt on the march toward the celestial mountains. 

Though Serena had come into the normal life thirty 
years before, and had been brought up in the com- 
pany of her aunt Agnes, she had apparently not 
passed the age of sixteen or seventeen, but was in 
every way graceful and beautiful in form and feature, 
with a manner altogether delightful; and indeed, ac- 
cording to my ideas of what constituted the angelic, 
there was in her little room left for improvement. 

The march of the band was kept up for the most 
part with songs that were altogether new to me; but 
sometimes selections from the Word were chanted, 
many of them from the Psalms and the Apocalypse. 
But all the singing was as it were from the heart. 
It was as if every one gave expression to his own 
life, and the union of sweet sounds was something 
wonderful. 


Onward, ever onward, we marched, no one wearying 
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and no one taking any note of time. The mountain 
of our destination was very remote; but we were no 
longer moving over a plain, we had entered a region 
of grassy and flowery hills, with little streams between. 
Then I thought of what I had read in the Word: 
“There is a river the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God.” We were marching by the side of one 
of these streams, and thus between two hills, when 
there appeared long tables on which were set out a. 
great quantity of grapes and other fruit, and bread 
in small loaves of exceeding whiteness, and again was 
there wine for all in crystal and silver cups; but Se- 
rena told me it was water from the stream, which like 
that in the well in my father’s garden became wine to 
those who drank it, according to their state of recep- 
tion. The stream, she thought, like all the streams 
of that region, finally found its way to the great river 
of the water of life. Before the company sat down at. 
the tables they chanted as with one voice the whole of 
the Psalm beginning: “The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want ; he maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters.” It was 


given from beginning to end with perfect unanimity, 
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and with wonderful effect, not only upon me but ap- 
parently upon every one. Serena seemed to be as 
full of peace as of song. 

I was curious to see, before the procession formed 
again, if any members of this happy band had been 
known to me in the world, which I thought quite 
possible, as they were all, except Serena and per- 
haps one or two others, comparatively recent arrivals 
from the world and all in part my contemporaries ; 
and with Serena I walked about among them for 
some time, but saw no face that was familiar to me. 
In short, I recognized no one, and by no one was I 
recognized. However, it seemed to me that it would 
not be difficult to form lasting friendships with many, - 
and from this consideration if from no other, — that 
all they who are in love to the Lord are potentially in 
good will toward each other. 

The same power that had spread the tables also re- 
. moved them; the procession re-formed, and the entire 
band, keeping step and moving rapidly forward, broke 
into song, and again in those words now so well known 
in both worlds, “‘ Nearer to Thee, nearer to Thee ;” in 


which Serena and I, never tiring, joined from the heart 


nt 
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Dd 


as in a song that is also a heaven-born prayer. But 
the singing was not continuous; there were intervals 
in which conversation was possible, and in fact excited 
by interesting objects on the wayside, among which 
were dwellings of varying character, some of them 
like castles for size and splendor, and apparently full 
of life. Sometimes the edifices we saw had the ap- 
pearance of antiquity, moss-grown and ivy-crowned ; 
sometimes cottages covered with vines and roses like 
my father’s made me wish such a home of my own 
for study and meditation. I remarked to Serena that 
we had travelled a great distance, though still with- 
out weariness, yet there seemed no sign of nightfall ; 
but she reminded me that in the celestial countries 
there is no night as on the earth, but only certain 
changes of shade from the bright hght of the sun toa 
kind of twilight for a brief time, generally ; but that 
the sun was always really above the horizon, and any 
diminution of light was due to depression of spiritual ” 
state on the part of those with whom arose the ob- 
scurity. She further reminded me of that passage: in 
the Word: “ And there shall be no night there; and 


they need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
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Lord God giveth them light.” She further asserted 
that though she had been in this celestial country now 
thirty years, as they are counted in the world, she 
had known no night, but only one continuous day, 
though with varying degrees of brightness in the 
light at longer or shorter intervals, caused by changes 
in her subjective state. It was then I began to re- 
flect that indeed there were no nights nor days in 
the world to which [ had now come, and that what 
appearances of change there were in light and shade, 
and in relative heat and cold, were altogether owing 
to changes in our receptive state, or, in other words, 
modifications in our subjective life. Serena confirmed 
this also, and said further that warmth and light were 
never wanting with those who were in love to the Lord. 
In like manner, she said, were food and clothing and 
dwellings provided by the Lord for all who had come 
into His life as their own; having adopted the Divine 
subjective as their own, in freedom, they came in like 
degree into the objective of the Lord, which again 
she confirmed from the Word, saying: “ He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
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“ But, my dear Serena,” I said, “if there are no 
nights and no days, or divisions of time called days 
of the week,—- why, then, are there no Sundays in 
heaven ?” 

“Ah,” said she, “ Sunday is the only day that is 
left ; but we call it the Sabbath, and it never ends. 
It fills up the entire week and the year. It is truly 
an unending day, an eternal Sabbath.” 

“ And is there no weariness in keeping an unending 
day holy ?” 

“ Not with those who know what holiness is. They 
experience no weariness, but continuous delight rather, 
in observing a perpetual Sabbath. To do this in the 
celestial country is to remain in the undiminished love 
of the Lord and the neighbor. It is to be, in short, 
in charity in all its higher forms. With those who 
have succeeded in remaining at all times in Divine 
charity, there is also the Divine peace, or ‘ rest which 
remaineth to the people of God.’ There is no for- 
bidden work on the Sabbath, but every one is in 
perfect freedom to do at any time what his hand 
findeth to do, for every one’s life is given to the ser- 


vice of God; and if any one, out of regard for the 
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holiness of the day, should refuse to serve those in 
need of assistance, even if that service involved con- 
tinuous labor, he would be counted a Sabbath-breaker 
according to the law of the land where we are. No 
question ever arises as to the absolute sacredness of 
the day. The entire action of those who breathe the 
breath of lives from the Lord aims only at one result, 
—the service of the Lord and the neighbor, which is 
the ultimation of the Divine. With those to whom 
it has been given to dwell in any of the celestial coun- 
tries there is a continuous state of peace and rest, 
which is represented sensuously by never-failing vital- 
ity, and the unobstructed ght which constitutes the 
unending day.” 

Serena’s remarks were confirmed objectively in the 
fact that no shadows, lengthened, but that the sun 
was above the horizon, and just where I first saw it. 
Evidently I had entered upon a long day; and then 
came into my mind the sacred words: “Thy sun 
shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon with- 
draw itself.’ Serena had entertained me, and in fact 
surprised me with her instructive conversation, so that 


I lost all sense of time; but the procession had in the 
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mean while kept on, and I observed that we were ap- 
proaching a lake, and that our path lay for some dis- 
tance along its margin. When we were quite near to 
the water there appeared a gondola moving up rapidly 
toward us. There were two young men in it. Serena 
evidently knew them both; for she suggested that we 
leave the ranks and step into the gondola, which 
seemed to have come for us two. One of the young 
men immediately handed to Serena some water-lilies 
he had just gathered. He was apparently well known 
to her, and not unfavorably. There was no mistaking 
the pleasure excited in the meeting. The other young 
man was Sidney, my little boy who had died in child- 
hood, and, like Serena, had been brought up and edu- 
cated in the celestial country. Neither appeared to be 
more than eighteen or twenty years of age, but well- 
formed, active, and graceful,— the stranger, whose 
name I afterwards discovered was Christopher, or 
Christ-Bearer, being exceptionally tall, and im fact 


an athlete. 


The Mountain Wake and the Gondola. 


T was not proposed that we should abandon the 
procession, but rejom it on the farther side of 
the lake, which was an expansion of one of the many 
rivulets that water the celestial country. It narrowed 
toward the southern end into a small but rapid stream, 
and then descended into a rocky gorge, and became a 
waterfall or cascade of much beauty; for this was one 
of the mountain lakes, of which there were several. » 
We had already passed the foot-hills of the range 
the summit of which was to be the limit of our 
pilgrimage. 

There were many islands in the lake, all covered 
with verdure and bloom, and abounding in the never- 
failing birds of beauty and song. Sidney and _ his 
friend managed the gondola as if they understood it 
fully, and we-glided in and out among the islets at 


our pleasure. I was not surprised to find the scene 
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one of surpassing beauty, but it was the more inter- 
esting from the superior vitality of everything. Es- 
pecially was this seen in the birds, which would fly 
over to us from their island homes for the purpose, it 
seemed, of singing to us, and almost as if with the 
intention of worship. Doves came and sat on Serena’s 
shoulders. She seemed to be well known to them. 
Some of the birds were of a plumage so brilliant and 
so fantastic in form that involuntarily I classed them 
as birds of paradise. One or two of them came on 
board and perched about the prow of the gondola, so 
that what with birds of song and birds of color we 
held a kind of feathered carnival. 

I could not but express my admiration of this scene, 
and my wonder at the persistent presence of our visit- 
ors. But Serena explained that this was not the excep- 
tion but the rule of the celestial country; and that 
where several meet and move or act together in Divine 
charity and mutual love it 1s quite common to discover 
an increased charm in all things surrounding them. 
She quoted in this connection what our Lord said as to 
meetings of those in Divine charity and faith: ‘“ Where 


two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
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am I in the midst of them;” and that as we all of us 
were habitually in prayer and aspiration that we might ° 
come into and remain in the Divine life and“love, to 
the extent of that, aspiration were we admitted into the 
Divine objective. For they who are habitually in 
prayer that they may be in the life of the Lord are 
already measurably one with Him, and come in like 
degree into the Lord’s objective; that is to say, the 
phenomenal world about them becomes representative 
of the interior truths they have received from the Lord, 
if these have been made of the life as well as of the 
- understanding. 

After moving about among the islands for some time 
we went ashore at one of the larger ones, where there 
was a beach of white and clear pebbles, many of them 
showing iridescent colors in the sunshine, and which 
were such as might be called precious in the world; 
iridescent, opalescent, crystalline, worn round and 
smooth in the rippling waters, and some of them so 
large and clear as to suggest the question whether the 
walls of the holy city had not been built of stones cut 
here, and that what we saw were the chips and frag- 


ments. But the island had other attractions, not the 
3 
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least of these being an endless variety of strange 
plants and flowers, including roses of every color. 
There were also fruit-trees here and there, the vine 
and the olive in profusion, and a very curious and 
wonderful tree, with a fruit resembling white bread 
when broken, of all of which we tasted. There were 
vines bearing not only great purple clusters of grapes, 
but others of gold and silver in appearance, of which 
we gathered many. 

We came also upon a fountain, clear down to its 
golden sands. We drank of its water from a crystal 
cup that had been placed near; and again the cool 
spring-water was to us as wine,—an experience, Serena 
said, depending on the receptive state of those who 
drank, in accordance with a law briefly stated in the 
words or formula: “As the subjective is, such will 
the objective be,’—a universal law in the spiritual 
world, where the phenomenal is representative of the 
spiritual, thus showing to the senses what is living in 
the soul or interior life. 

But we soon returned to the gondola, intending now 
to complete the crossing of the lake in order to join 


the band of pilgrims awaiting us, possibly, on the other 
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side. Rowing swiftly over the clear waters, deep down 
in which could be seen myriads of gold and silver 
fishes, and others iridescent, a number of swans came 
sailing up: from. remote parts of the lake, some of 
them pure white, others of a changeable purple; and 
when Serena broke into song, they formed into lines 
on each side of the gondola and in its wake. I 
observed that the fishes too, as if under the influence 
of a charm, rose to near the surface and followed in 
long chains of gold, silver, and iridescence. The 
song-birds and those of. brilliant plumage were more 
numerous than before. The young men joined in the 
singing while sending the vessel rapidly toward the 
farther shore, —Serena’s powerful voice and charming 
song seeming to control and inspire all. She was 
singing, she said, some of the songs she had learned 
at the celestial school, at which she had spent so many 
of the happy days of her childhood. ‘There were 
many of them, and they were remarkable for sim- 
plicity and beauty. This order of movement was kept 
up till we arrived at the beach, on which were gath- 
ered the entire band of pilgrims, awaiting us, and 


viewing our movements with much interest. 
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The band soon formed again in processional order, 
intoning as with one voice the twenty-first chapter of 
the Apocalypse, in which is the description of the holy 
city, the union of hearts and minds which prevailed 
causing a unity of voices and the perfection of musical 
harmony. Sidney and his friend now joined the pil- 
grim band and walked with us, we four keeping to- 
gether ; and as we marched I had occasion to observe the 
manner of the young men, both Sidney and his friend, 
toward Serena. At first I had ascribed it to the su- 
perior politeness or courtesy of the men of the celes- 
tial country, superior because from the heart; -but it 
now seemed to me that there was something more than 
this. She had undertaken to explain many things to 
me, and in every case had done so with a clearness 
implying a knowledge of the subject not usually ex- 
pected from a charming young woman still in her first 
youth; for her appearance did not indicate more than 
sixteen or seventeen years. : 

I spoke to her on this point, and inquired how she 
came to be so well informed in spiritual laws, or what 
has been called the natural law of the spiritual world ; 


but she reminded me that she had had the advantage 
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of a careful education in one of the great educational 
institutions provided for those who had left the world 
in early childhood, who, in fact, from our earth at 
least, formed the most numerous portion of the inhab- 
itants of the spiritual world, and of every part of the 
celestial countries, and that indeed she had graduated, 
and not without honor; but that really in all she had 
said to me she had spoken from a knowledge of only 
one or two general laws, which, however, formed the 
key to a thousand mysteries, and as it were, opened the 
gates to as many beautiful gardens. 


” she said, ‘to understand and 


“Tt was, given to me, 
receive some of the universal truths of the celestial 
philosophy in the love of them; and with those who 
do this there is a vitality and a constant presence in 
heart and mind of the truths acquired, which makes 
the utterance of them not only fluent but impressive 
and delightful, as falling from the lips of one who 
not only sees but appropriates the truths enunciated. 
To me, to give out again the truths I have received is 
as if I were allowed or commissioned to break and 
distribute the bread of life. 


“Tn the spiritual world there are differences of 
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character, as there are in the world we have left. 
There are no two of us, either in person or mind, 
precisely alike; and though the populations here are 
arranged and classified according to similarities and 
diversities, yet do we constantly find in our inter- 
course with those we meet, cases of marked individual- 
ity, and so peculiar, in fact, as to prevent their being 
classified. Some of them, it may be, gifted far more 
than others, and in special directions, and therefore to 
a certain extent living in houses and districts apart ; 
but I do not pretend to be one of these.” 

And thus, while on the march, was I entertained and 
instructed in the intervals of song by Serena, who, 
though sharing the disregard for natural relationships in 
general with those in the interior life of faith, was dis- 
posed to freely recognize those that were spiritual; and 
I began to feel that she and I were really related in a 
more interior manner than that which belongs to the 
natural degree, and that we were to be sooner or later 
in the same forms of the Divine charity and faith of 
the higher life, and that we should be in the same so- 
ciety for a time at least, living not far apart, and in 


frequent intercourse. 
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Our march had now become more noticeably an as- 
cent; but I felt no fatigue, neither did my companions 
apparently. We were passing through an open forest 
of magnificent trees that looked to me lke the cedars 
of Lebanon, only larger and handsomer in every way. 
Serena assured me these would continue to be numer- 
ous in the mountains till we reached the summit we 
were seeking. Then came into my mind the words: 
“Lebanon would not be sufficient to burn, nor the 


> and those other 


beasts thereof for a burnt offering ;’ 
beautiful words: “There shall be a handful of corn 
in the earth at the top of the mountain; the fruit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon.’ The air seemed 
to be purer even than before; for we had really at- 
tained a considerable elevation, and the character of 
the grasses and flowers and the smaller shrubs was 
changing; and it occurred to me that measured by 
the standards of time and space, such as exist in the 
natural world, we had been a long time on the march, 
and had travelled a great distance. I ventured to ex- 
press myself on this point, and inquired of Serena how 
much longer we should be in reaching our destination. 


But she replied: “ It is not really a question of time ; 
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there is in fact no time in these celestial regiohs, or in 
the spiritual world anywhere, though the appearances 
of it are never wholly wanting, and in states of great 
anxiety or expectation these appeararices and the sense 
_ of time may in the spiritual world itself become pain- 
fully real, while even in the natural world, under cer- 
tain happy circumstances, all sense of time might 
disappear.” 

The possibility of this I knew by actual experience 
while in my life on earth, in which I° had found that 
I could pass an hour of waiting in painful suspense 
in such a way that I had no sense of anything but 
time; while under other circumstances days had passed 
in which I was so completely occupied with a succes- 
sion of interesting events, that time was altogether for- 
gotten; all sense of it had been absent. , 

“The subject of time,’ continued Serena, “is not 
only very interesting, but important to be understood ; 
for, once mastered, it becomes comparatively easy to 
understand that space is subject to the same law, and 
that, in fact, all phenomena in the spiritual world, and 
perhaps in the natural world also, have the same origin 


as time; that is, in our subjective states. 
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“Tt is, in truth, a very interesting conviction that we 
may arrive at in considering the appearance and dis- 
appearance of time, that 1t depends in both worlds 
upon the state of reception in which we are. Time 
may totally disappear in the natural world with him 
who rises above the sensuous into a life of spiritual — 
states or sensation; though he may fall back into the 
sensuous life, in which case time will reappear, and it 
may be to the total exclusion of any sense of things 
interior, so that their existence even may come into 
doubt. 

“On the other hand, in the spiritual world, with any 
one who, though free to think otherwise, remains in 
the sensuous to the exclusion of all that is rational and 
interior, the sensuous alone is real, so that the appear- 
ances of time will become for him the only existences 
actual, because the only things knowable through the 
senses. What he cannot see, or feel, or hear, with him 
comes not merely into doubt but denial. These con- 
siderations, in fact, favor the theory that both worlds 
exist from, or rather in accordance with, the state of 
the subject, and that this state depends on the recep- 


tion of the Divine life, which, when in the interior or 
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spiritual degree, gives like or proportionate entrance 
into the Divine objective of the spiritual world; but 
this, when the reception is wholly in the natural or 
sensuous degree, has for its objective only those things 
that belong to the natural or sensuous world. In the 
natural world he who is in a progressive state 1s poten- 
tially in both worlds, if he have become, as it was 
intended he should, spiritual to some extent. And of 
those who enter the spiritual world many are still, for 
the most part, in the natural degree, though rising out 
of it in proportion as they receive the Divine life as 
to things spiritual or celestial. 

“Tn short, the natural man is natural, or sensuous, 
even in the spiritual world; while the spiritual man — 
is spiritual even in the natural world, so that with 
him externals disappear, while with the former, things 
interior are as though they were not. I have met with 
spirits recently from the world, who could only with 
difficulty be persuaded that they were not still in the 
natural world and life, so immersed in the sensuous, 
were they ; and far away in the west I have been in- 
formed there are many such, but they rarely find their 


way into these parts, and do not remain long.” 


\ 


The Cathedral. 


T was only as Serena finished speaking that I be- 
came aware the entire procession had halted, and 

that we were standing before a magnificent temple or 
cathedral, not unlike some I had seen in the world, but 
superior in size and the style of its architecture. It 
had the appearance of antiquity, and, it occurred to 
me, might have been revealed to some of those build- 
ers of the Middle Ages, who, though succeeding only 


in part, attempted its reproduction in earthly stone and 
lime. 


A large congregation had assembled, and our entire 
body of pilgrims had been invited to jqin in the ser- 
vices. All seemed willing, and I for my part gladly 
accepted the invitation. We were led up to the front 
and given seats there, Serena and I remaining together, 
as did also Sidney and his friend. I was as much im- 
pressed with the appearance of the interior as I had 


been with that of the fagade. No description could do 
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it justice; no words could convey an adequate idea of 
the interior decorations, every part of which, even to 
the most minute, being pictorial or representative, from 
the stained-glass windows, of which there were twelve 
on each side, and a very large one over the altar look- 
ing toward the east, and thus directly facing the sun, 
whose illumination filled it with all imaginable glories 
of light and color, down to the ornamentation of the 
smallest details. ‘The interior, taken all together, was 
in itself an impressive service that the worshipper 
might be satisfied with, and carry away with him a 
never-to-be-erased memory of all that could be imag- 
ined as magnificent in painting and sacred emblem. 
Might it not have been for some such use as this that 
the cathedral builders were given their inspirations, and 
for this guided in rearing the Christian temples of the 
Middle Ages, by means of which to keep alive some 
embers of the dying spirituality of faith? 

After the Lord’s Prayer, which was said by the en- 
tire gathering of the people as if with one voice, the 
twenty-first chapter of the Apocalypse was intoned by 
all present ; and then the priest, in representative robes, 


came forward, and spoke for some time on the text, 
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“Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day.” He spoke 
long and well of the earthly Sabbath to which all 
present had been accustomed, and the external obser- 
vance of which had been insisted on in the world as 
the most important part of Christian duty. But in 
nothing, he said, could our views of the things of 
faith be imagined to undergo a greater change than 
in regard to the Sabbath, with those who had ascended 
into the normal life; not that the Sabbath was regarded 
as less holy in the higher life, but immeasurably more 
so. In short, what he said coincided with what Serena 
had said in conversation with me on that subject ; from 
all of which it appeared clear that the keeping of the 
Sabbath in the celestial country is, presented in its sim- 
plest formula, — permanence in love to the Lord and 
good-will to the neighbor; and that this is the true 
Sabbath. The preacher said further that the Sabbath 
is holy in all the heavens, and in an especial manner 
and more perfectly in those which are Inghest and 
most interior, up to the very presence and throne of 
God, and that he who keeps it most perfectly is the 
Lord himself, who would ever lead us into a more 


perfect keeping of it. They are the breakers of the 
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Sabbath, he said, who fall into self-love and ill-will 
toward the neighbor, and into opposition to the Divine 
love and law. ‘These are they who come under con- 
demnation, and are out of and removed from heaven 
in the degree in which they violate the Sabbath sanc- 
tity; for in doing this they remove themselves from 
the Lord, and instead of lis will prefer to do their 
own. ‘“ Let us, then,’ he concluded, “make it our 
constant prayer that we may be able to keep the 
Sabbath, and that we may keep it more perfectly ; 
for according as we do this shall we approach more. 
nearly and rise toward the presence of our heavenly 
Father.” 

The discourse was simple, and without oratorical 
effort, but full of earnestness and logical deduction. 
At its conclusion, the speaker requested the congre- . 
gation to join in singing the hymn, “ Nearer to Thee,” 
which they did, and much to my delight, for Serena’s 
magnificent voice rose audible even among the notes 
of the powerful heaven-built organ. Then came the 
benediction, in words and with a manner which seemed 
strangely familiar to me; but not till the service was 


over did Serena ask me if I recognized the minister 
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who had preached so long and well, and I was almost 
startled when she said that he was her grandfather, 
who was really better known to her than to me; for 
not only had he changed from the appearance he had 
when I saw him last, nearly fifty years before, hav- 
ing returned to the prime and best vigor of his life, 
and without any traces of old age remaining, but, 
with modifications of form and feature resulting from 
changes of interior character, the representative robes 
in which he stood had aided in preventing recognition 
on my part. When the congregation was dismissed, 
our party went up to him, and I congratulated him 
on having so well sustained the attention of the au- 
dience with an idea of such beauty and practical im- 
portance. When we were taking leave of him, he said 
he should see us again probably before long, as he 
was going into the neighborhood of the mountain 
height whither our pilgrim band was so_ joyfully 
wending its way. 

As Serena and I were going out at the porch we 
saw standing there awaiting us my mother. and my 
sister Agnes. I was very glad to see them again, 


possibly because, though the old sense of natural re- 
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lationship was dying out, there was forming a new 
and closer relutionship on the spiritual plane, as my 
earth life wore away and a more interior life took its 
place. ‘They said they should expect to have me at 
their cottage to stay some time after I came down 
from the mountain; and my mother told me, a little 
aside from Serena, that there would probably be a 
wedding there before very long, and that they would 
hike me to be present, that I might see how such 
affairs were conducted in the higher and normal life. 
Our party then rejoined the procession, and the march 


was resumed. 


Che Holy City. 


E were now in an elevated region; the march 

was more toilsome, or it might be better to 

say less easy; there was a change in the character of 
the vegetation, and noticeably in the wayside flowers ; 
rocks protruded here and there, but the band went 
cheerfully forward, singing as usual on their pilgrim 
march. ‘Time and space would fail if I undertook to 
give details of all that we saw worthy of notice. We 
crossed many mountain streams, on some of which 
were little waterfalls enlivened by much of bird and 
insect life. We had glimpses too of distant valleys 
of great beauty, but sometimes they were filled with 
mists ; in fact, we were advancing into a region above 
the ordinary level of the clouds, and it was not sur- 
prising that the valleys should sometimes appear filled 
with them. In this higher region there were many 
half-wild animals, conspicuous among which were large 


white goats with their kids; but sometimes the atten- 
4 
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tion of all was drawn to very large and powerful eagles 
sailing in wide circles far above us, while some of them 
came quite near to us apparently without any fear, as 
did the goats with their kids, as if they in some way 
felt that they constituted a part of the procession and 
were of the party. 

Serena said this was actually so. In a certain sense 
they were a part of the band, inasmuch as they were 
part of an objective apparently arising from and rep- 
resenting the spiritual states of those composing the 
band. The objective was that of the whole band taken 
together, and included all that could be seen about us 
in every direction, but each contributing his share to 
the general objective. The individuals constituting it 
being in a similar spiritual state for the most part, 
the objective of each individual taken separately would 
be only in part like the general objective. So closely, 
said she, did the objective of the spiritual world fol- 
low and become representative of the states of indi- 
viduals or communities, that it appears as if it were 
a creation of the subjective, which is really not the 
case, for the reason, if for no other, that a creation 


cannot be a creator, anything emanating from it being 
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the work of the Creator; and this becomes at once ap- 
parent when the origin of the subjective is considered. 
It consists of truths from the Lord, and inasmuch as 
the subjective is from the Lord, the objective which 
‘appears to arise from it is also from Him, though the 
appearance is that it is from those who dwell where 
the objective is found. “It has been said, and I am 
inclined to adopt the proposition,” said Serena, “ that 
all creations in the universe, in its three degrees, or, 
in other words, all things that are or have been or 
will be exhibited phenomenally, are in and constitute 
the Divine objective, and that nothing is created anew ; 
but that as we come into the Divine life we come 
also into the Divine objective, with the appearance, 
always maintained, that its phenomena are new, and 
emanations from our own subjective. In this way 
the parallelism between God and man is _ preserved, 
for he appears in the formation of his objective as 
if he too were-a creator, though of a finite order, 
and otily in the degree in which he comes into the 
Divine life subjectively. 

“Tn short, the phenomenal is but the sensuous ex- 


hibition of interior truth, which, being eternal — exist- 
2 ’ 


vy? 
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ing in the past, the present, and the future —so is the 
phenomenal objective, and it is given to those who 
come into the truths to which it corresponds; for, if 
I rightly understand the order of the spiritual world, 
in all cases we enter in that world upon interior truth 
and its sensuous exhibition at the same time, as if they 
were one. But on this subject and many others I 
must refer you to my grandfather, whom we shall 
shortly see, [ think, as I judge we have now attained 
the mountain summit.” 

And indeed I saw that this was actually the case ; 
my attention while talking with Serena was given to 
her so exclusively, that I saw little of what was go- 
ing on about us, and it was only when she ceased 
speaking that I looked around and saw that we 
were on a not very extended grassy table-land, in 
the midst of which was the entire pilgrim band, 
which had halted, and having approached the edge 
of the cliff, were looking toward the east, where 
indeed the sun could be seen; but, filling the valley 
as far as the horizon, was a white mist on which 
the sunshine fell, but through which or beyond which 


nothing could be seen. 
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This was a disappointment that few of us had cal- 
culated on; and as we could not know how long the 
fog would remain in the valley, we turned our atten- 
tion to our immediate surroundings, and it soon be- 
came apparent that many pilgrims, or visitors, had 
been there before us. There was a small platform 
under a wide-spreading tree,’ which in fact was so 
large that our entire band could stand within its 
shadow. On the sides of the mountain, and nearly 
to its summit, were trees in the style of those of Mount 
Lebanon, which we had noticed before lower down 
the mountain. There were many others of towering 
growth, but none that would intercept the expected 
view of the Holy City when the mist should rise; 
which it did in a short time, for a strong wind from 
the southwest entered the valley and swept ‘away the 
entire mass of mist toward the northeast, where it 
disappeared as a small white cloud over the line where 
the cerulean arch came into contact with the forest- 
crowned hills beyond the valley. 

In the mean time, on the remote horizon in the 
east had come into view the towers and walls of the 


Holy City, glittering in all their glory of gold and 
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crystal, and thus at last we saw what we had come 
so far to look upon; and as we stood and gazed, Se- 
rena surprised me by quoting the well-known lines 


from Tasso :— 


“Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye! 
A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale; 
‘Jerusalem!’ a thousand voices cry, 
‘All hail Jerusalem!’ Hill, down, and dale 
Catch the glad sounds, and shoué, ‘Jerusalem all hail!’ ” 


And then with one accord the assemblage repeated 
selections from the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, begin- 
ning, “ Arise, shine; for thy hght is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold, 
the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his 
glory shall be seen upon thee.” 

Having thus in some measure given expression to 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, we were not altogether 
unprepared to listen to one who now spoke from the 
platform. He was none other than the priest who had 
addressed us in the cathedral. 

“JT have come,” he said, “to tell you something of 


that great and holy city whose external representative 
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you have seen in the eastern limits of the valley before 
us. The spectacle is indeed grand and beautiful, but 
falls short of the full expression or exhibition of that 
interior Holy City which it represents, just as the hu- 
man face falls short of expressing or exhibiting the 
soul of which it is the index. The golden and indes- 
cent glory which you saw, though representing on the 
natural plane the charity and faith that constitute the 
habitual states, and, as it were, the abodes and towers 
and defensive walls of the interior city, are as inferior 
to these as things which are dead are inferior to those 
which live. We to whom it has been given to see the 
representative holy city may well strive to preserve the 
memory of it as a sensuous aid to our knowledge of 
the Lord’s truly Divine and imperial city, into which 
all may enter, for into it all they have entrance who 
come into the life Divine. ‘The gates of it shall not 
be shut at all by day, for there shall be no night there.’ 
Golden as is the representative city, that which it 
represents is of purer gold; glittering with gems as 
are the representative walls and gates, those repre- 
sented ‘are brilliant with a Diviner light. He who shall 


come into the Divine life as his own, will find himself 
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dwelling in a holy city so magnificent that in the 
presence of it the city seen by John in the Apocalyp- 
tic vision disappears as does the external sense of the 
Word when the internal is coming forth.” 

At the conclusion of the discourse, and as the 
people turned away to converse among themselves 
on what they had heard, there appeared a long table 
on which were spread in profusion small loaves of 
white bread and a great variety of fruit, among which 
grapes predominated. There was also set for every 
one a crystal cup of pure wine, and of this feast 
every one seemed to partake freely. and with evident 
enjoyment. 

“This repast was prepared,” said the priest, “to 
represent that feast of good and truth of which every 
one had in like manner partaken when listening to 
the words it had been given me to utter while speak- 
ing of the Holy City. The occasion had been a mem- 
orable one for all,” he said, “ but especially for those 
who should lay up in their hearts the truth that to 
live in love to the Lord and the neighbor is to abide 
in the Holy City.” 


The processional band then broke up into small par- 
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ties to return to their homes, which lay in various di- 
rections, or to travel for the purpose of seeing more 
of the celestial country, which indeed afforded an 
illimitable field for exploration of ever increasing 


interest. 


Coming dolon from the Mountain, 


UR party also set out to return, and on the route 

by which we had come. ‘This would take us 

again to the lake where we had left the gondola, and 
in which it was proposed to cross in the same manner 
as before. ‘The priest had determined to go with us. 
The sense of natural relationship had died out between 
us, while the new one was forming in which the priest 
was indeed a blood relative, but of the blood spir- 
itual, which blood he said was essential to, if it did 
not constitute, the life of all who come into the nor- 
mal or spiritual state of man, in which relationship 
to each other depends on relationship to the Lord, as 
is everywhere seen in those who are in love to Him; 
they are also in habitual good-will toward each other, 
and readily form themselves into societies for mutual 
service, and to aid in promoting the well-being of soci- 
ety at large. ‘The converse of this is also true; they 


who are in love to each other because the Divine good 
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is seen and mutually felt, are also in love to the 
Lord. - 

The priest was very far from having the appearance 
of an old man now. In fact, I looked older, having 
left the world at an advanced age, and not having by 
any means come into what would be my normal pre- 
sentation. We walked together now, and keeping with 
us Serena, to whom it seemed I was coming into closer 
spiritual relationship. Sidney walked with his friend, 
who had been named Christopher, or Christ-Bearer, 
partly on account of his large stature, and partly for 
the nobility of his disposition, which impelled him to 
assist or bear in his strong arms every one in whom 
he saw any trace of Christ, or the Divine life; for he 
never forgot the words of our Lord: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” He, like Serena, belonged to that vast 
army who, having left the world in childhood, had 
been trained and educated in the celestial country. 
When they were both still children, he large and 
strong, and she petite and delicate, they had met in 
a singular way at the edge of a rapid stream, which 


she wished to cross, but dared not. He took her up 
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in his arms and set her safe on the other side of the 
river. He saw something of Christ, or of the Divine, 
in Serena; and though he had never heard the legend 
of Christian fable, yet in his holy and sacred love, 
under the impulse of which he had acted, emulated 
unknowingly the Saint Christopher of old, and won for 
himself perhaps as good a title to a saintship. Be 
that as it may, from that time he and Serena were 
very good friends, though she had lately given me 
most of her companionship. 

On my remarking that our path being now down-hill, 
on the mountain-side, and therefore less laborious than 
was the ascent, the priest replied that this indeed was 
always so in the spiritual world as well as in that 
which is natural, which [ had so recently left, and that 
the toil of mountain climbing in the spiritual world 
was the result of the effort involved in rising above 
the sensuous, which was the signification of the ascent 
of the mountain. It represented an elevation into 
purer states of mind, and above the sensuous; that is 
to say, into superior states which, when attained step 
by step, make an’ appearance of mountain summits. 


Even the apostle John could have the vision of the 
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New Jerusalem only from the mountain-top. “ Our 
going down-hill now,”. said he, “ means a descent. to- 
ward states in which things natural and sensuous are 
prevalent if not supreme.” | 

Just then the cathedral came into view again, an 
object of admiration to me as we went by, for the mag- 
nificence of its proportions in part, but mainly from the 
fact that it was so constructed as to be representative 
of Christian worship and life and their uses, its spires 
and pinnacles pointing ever upward, and thus indicat- 
ing that life and worship should be interior, and not in 
externals only. I remarked that I had been surprised 
to see so large an audience at the cathedral service, 
because in the beautiful country we had passed through 
the dwellings were few and far between, and, I sup- 
posed, remote from villages and towns of large popu- 
lation; but the priest said that in communication and 
facilities for travel the spiritual world’ far exceeded 
the natural world. Great gatherings, he said, were 
possible at a moment’s notice. It was only necessary 
to think of a friend, and he might be present at once. 
The communication of ideas, or wishes, between per- 


sons apparently remote was also possible, he said, and, 


4 
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in fact, constantly resorted to. For in the spiritual 
world there was no space, though there were appear- 
ances of it as well as of time, both being exhibitions 
of state; but that it is not to be supposed they were 
therefore transient and without endurance. Permanent 
spiritual states being exhibited sensuously by means of 
phenomena equally unchanging, there were to be seen 
in the spiritual world mountains “ rock-ribbed and 
ancient as the sun,” rivers that had flowed for ages of 
ages, prehistoric pyramids, palaces, and towers, with 
every mark of the most remote antiquity, forest trees 
of enormous height and girth, and all this without any 
time or space, subject however in all cases to grad- 
ual change resulting from the minute but never ceas- 
ing steps of detrition which are taken even in those 
things looked upon as most permanent as to state of 
affection and thought. 

With entertaining and instructive talk of this kind | 
did the priest add to the pleasantness of the journey, 
so that it seemed we soon came to the lake again. The 
gondola was found where we had left it. We all en- 
tered, Christopher and Sidney using the oars with such 


effect that we were soon among the islands again, not 
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caring however to remain, all wishing to rejoin our 
friends at the cottage. 

But Christopher and Sidney, apparently wishing to 
give us a surprise, turned the gondola toward the 
south, and presently we came to an island we had not 
before visited, larger than any of the others. Chris- 
topher said he wished to show us a house that was 
in preparation for him, and that in fact he wished 
‘to see it himself. It was on a hull of some eleva- 
tion, but, as the ascent was easy and gradual, we 
soon found ourselves on the summit, which com- 
manded a view of the valley in the south, through 
which, entering by the waterfall from the lake men- 
tioned before, and which was now seen, flowed’ a me- 
andering stream through meadow-land till it was lost 
in the distance. Hverywhere, as far as the eye could 
reach, though at considerable intervals, were dwell- 
sings in the midst of gardens and orchards, some of 
them larger and more ornate than others, but for the 
most part small and unpretentious cottages. Christo- 
pher’s house was not a large one, but was commo- 
dious as to all things required in the life of the 


celestial country, where very much of the labor of 
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the household necessary in the world is dispensed 
with. In a world where dwellings and clothing and 
food are provided by the Lord for all, there are only 
the occupations incident to social intercourse, phi- 
losophy, religion, and the arts. I was not surprised, 
therefore, to see a number of books, and a table 
with writing materials, and to observe that much 
customary furniture was wanting. ‘There were win- 
dows looking toward the south over the valley, and 
toward the east, and at the top of the house an 
observatory, with a telescope adjusted so as to com- 
mand views in every direction. 

Serena appeared to take much interest in the house, 
but particularly m its situation, as did we all. Our 
friends the birds had followed us, and what with 
their songs, and the sound of falling waters, the 
scene was quite animated. Wluile we were taking 
a last look over the valley, Serena said she was* 
sure our house was visible in a remote part of it, 
and not very far from the river. Christopher said 
she was right, and that this had confirmed him in 
the choice of this locality for his dwelling ; * and 


Serena, putting her eye to the glass to look at the 
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house, presently said she had seen everything as 
if it had been close at hand, but that at a little 
distance from the cottage there was a poor elderly 
and apparently lame lady by the wayside, crying. 
It was evident she was not long from the world, 
and might be looking for friends she was unable to 
find. We then descended to the base of the hill 
ahd returned to the gondola, not failing to see and 
partake of. the fruits so abundant on these islands, 
among which I again noticed the gold and_ silver 
grapes and the bread-fruit. 

Once in the gondola again, we were moved rap- 
idly over the calm waters by the strong arms of 
- Sidney and Christopher, of whom I said he might 
now be called Christopher the gondolier. Again 
Serena broke into song, in which we all joined; 
again the singing birds and the swans and_ the 
_fishes followed us in procession, and we thus soon 
made our way to the shore, and took our leave of 
the lake for the present, leaving the boat to await 
another call from the gondolier. 

Then Serena said a thought had just come to her 


about the poor woman she had seen through the tele- 
5 
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scope, apparently in distress, and that it might be 
some one she could help; so, whispering a word to 
Christopher, who never neglected an opportunity to 
assist any one in whom he could see something of 
Christ, they two, without considering the manner of 
their going, went at once, and like the wind, and 
away down the valley till they were in a moment 
out of sight, Of course they soon reached the 
neighborhood of the cottage, where they found the 
object of their commiseration still inconsolable by 
the wayside. She told them, though she spoke with 
much difficulty, having an impediment in her speech, 
that she was from the world only recently, and was 
looking for her husband, who had come on before 
her some time ago. She had been told he might be 
found at the cottage, but on inquiry was informed 
that only ladies were there at that time, and she, 
not being able to talk freely and inielligibly, did not 
know what to do or whither to go. But Serena, by 
persistent questioning, learned from her enough of 
the peculiarities of her husband to make it certain 
her own mother sat before her, and with much affec- 


tion of manner reassured her, claimed her for a dear 
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mother, told her that her husband would soon be 
with her, but that she must come into the house 
and make herself presentable, as he was on his way 
with Sidney, and would be in sight in a very short 
time. Then her tears ceased to flow, and Christo- 
pher, observing she was somewhat lame, took her up 
in his arms and carried her into the house, where 
Serena, from a well-stocked wardrobe, made selec- 
tions, by means of which she completely transformed 
the poor lone wanderer, much to her delight. She 
seemed to object to the apparel provided for her, as 
making her look too young; but Serena assured 
her she was going to become young again, and 
that her husband had already begun to improve 
in his appearance. 

There were bread and wine and abundance of 
grapes and ripe fruit from the garden set before 
her, of all of which she partook with many expres- _ 
sions of delight. She had undergone a complete 
change of manner, and did not act like the same 
person, —had, in fact, been translated from a state 
of extreme depression to one of rest and peace. She 


could not be prevented from going out to meet me, 


* 
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but Serena and Christopher went with her. It was 
not long before we came into view; but we were 
walking slowly, and Serena made a signal to Sidney 
to come, and he ran at once to meet her. When he 
came up, Serena introduced him to his mother. She 
had been much pleased with Serena, and was not 
less so with Sidney; but it was difficult for her to 
realize that this elegant young lady and this well- 
formed young gentleman were the two whose death 
in early childhood had cost her so many tears. 
When I and the priest came up she looked, it seemed, 
doubtfully at me for a moment, for I had already. 
changed a little as to personal appearance, that is to 
say in features, figure, and dress; but she was very soon 
satisfied, though she said she had not expected to see 
me looking so well. I observed an improvement in 
her speech, in which there had been much incapacity, 
the result of paralysis. We then all turned toward 
the cottage where my mother and sister Agnes were 
awaiting us. We had thus another family gathering, 
and spent some time in pleasant intercourse. All con- 
gratulated Eleanor on her safe arrival among us, and 


for the time her happiness was complete. 


a 


The Wedding. 


LEANOR expressed her fears that we were crowd- 

ing our friends, whose cottage was not large; 

but I told her I should try, now that she had come, 
to find a house in the neighborhood where we could 
live by ourselves, and have the children come to stay 
with us. My mother said there was a house not far 
away which had become vacant, the dwellers in it hav- 
ing moved away recently. They had progressed suffi- 
ciently in spiritual life to be able to make their home 
in regions more interior, that is to say in heaven; but 
she said that only one of the children would be left 
to us shortly, as Serena was going to be married to 
Christopher, and that they would go to live at the 
observatory, as she called it, on the lake island. My 
mother added that Eleanor was fortunate in having 
come to us just in time to be present at her daughter’s 
wedding; and as she was now with us it was deter- 


mined to send out the invitations without more delay. 


~~ 
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This would easily be done by spint telegraph; and a 
list of names was soon made out by Christopher and 
Serena, comprising two hundred or more, but restricted 
to young people who, having left the world in child- 
hood, had been educated and trained in the schools of 
the celestial country. 

The process of sending the telegrams was very sim- 
ple. Christopher and Serena sitting together at a table 
wrote the names of such as they would like to come, 
and as they wrote expressed in each case a wish for the 
friend’s presence at the wedding, which, they added, 
would take place as soon as the guests came together. 
All were friends or school associates of Christopher 
or Serena or Sidney. Responses came mentally and 
immediately, and were checked off. The priest ex- 
plained to me that in the spiritual world all persons 
in similar states of affection and thought were near to- 
gether as to apparent space, and almost in contact, 
like persons in the same dwelling, and that communica- 
tion was therefore easy, and might be made immediate 
among them. ‘There was no difficulty in the spiritual 
world, he said, in summoning friends, for they were 


always near or easy of access. 
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The cottage was not large enough to accommodate 
so many guests, but there was a fine smooth lawn ex- 
tending from the back of the house all the way down 
to the river, and it was determined to have the marriage 
ceremony there. It had the advantage of affording 
room for the festivities afterwards, which would con- 
sist mainly of country dances, for which it was well 
adapted. Willing hands were then summoned by spirit 
telegraph to put up a large tent open toward the east. 
This was soon done, and other preparations made. 

Presently the young people who had been invited be- 
gan to come in, some on foot and some on horseback, 
but the greater number in little open carriages holding 
two, and drawn by pairs of little cream-colored ponies. 
The guests rapidly gathered under the large tent, in 
which a lectern with an open Bible had been placed. 
All was soon in readiness. The priest stood by the 
open Bible. Serena and Christopher stood before him. 
Eleanor and I stood behind Serena, and just when it 
had become apparent that Christopher stood alone, 
there unexpectedly entered the tent a lady and gentle- 
man of magnificent presence and noble stature, and 


placed themselves behind Christopher, but not before 


a 
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putting on the head of Serena a circlet or little crown 
of diamonds and rubies. ‘These were Christopher’s 
father and mother. They had come down from the 
superior heaven where they resided to be present at 
their son’s wedding and to see their newly acquired 
daughter. The ceremony, which was very simple, was 
soon completed by the transfer of the ring, and the 
declaration of the priest that the marriage was now 
begun, and that they who were thus joined together 
would become more and more one in an interminable 
companionship as each came more and more into the 
life Divine, and kept holy the Sabbath day; marriage 
in the higher life, he said, being a union of two who 
were in love to the Lord and the neighbor, and that the 
parties entering into it became more intimately one in 
the degree in which each saw in the other more and 
more of the Divine. Marriages on earth, he added, were 
so often failures because the parties entering into them 
were failures, and at heart loved only themselves. 
Only good and truth could be married, and thus only 
those who were becoming good and true could hope 
to enter into a permanent union. 


Then all the young people made preparations for 
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the dancing. ‘There was, indeed, little to be done in the 
way of preparation, for music had been provided. 
Hileanor and I, and the priest and my mother and 
Agnes, and Christopher’s father and mother, and the 
other guests, and all who had come into the spirit- 
ual world in adult years, did not join in the dance, 
but sat in a semicircle in front of the tent, inter- 
ested and delighted spectators of the scene. Lspe- 
cially was this the case with Eleanor, to whom the 
change from a long and tedious term of sickness 
and solitude to one of active enjoyment was a con- 
trast indeed. There were about a hundred couples, 
and they began by dancing or walking some of the 
simple performances which they had learned at the 
celestial schools, and in which there was more or 
less singing of the sweet and simple but sacred 
songs of their childhood. They then danced in 
more regular fashion, and at last formed into two 
long lines between the tent and the river. Christo- 
pher and Serena led off, passing down between the 
two lines, the next couple following till all were in 
motion; and this movement was continued and _ re- 


peated till Christopher and Serena, having reached 
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the river, where there was a canoe awaiting them, 
took their leave of the guests in the midst of kind 
farewells and expressions of good-will, stepped into 
the canoe and paddled slowly between the flower- 
covered banks of the stream toward their home 
overlooking the waterfall. This involved of course 
some mountain climbing for them before reaching 
the lake and the gondola; but they were not unac- 
customed to exercise of this kind, and would doubt- 
less make light of the effort required. 

The company then dispersed as rapidly as it had 
gathered, and we were soon left to ourselves again. 
Eleanor said she was so sorry she had not given any- 
thing to the bride; but it was all so sudden, she 
said, and she had left all her money behind her in 
the world, in the hands of those who needed it there. 
I had some talk with Christopher’s father and mother. 
They were evidently distinguished people even in the 
heaven from which they had descended; but though 
they were full of kindness and consideration, they 
were anxious to get back to their home on their 
higher plane, where, they said, they hoped we should 


be able to join them some day, but that in the spir- 


x N 
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itual world every one was classed and placed in ac- 
cordance with his interior character, so that even 
those who had been brought up in the midst of all 
the favorable surroundings of a heavenly country 
could not dwell in the interior heavens until in heart 
and mind and in full freedom of the will they had 
become interior after the manner of some heavenly 
society. Thus it happened that Serena and Christo- 
pher remained still on their comparatively low plane, 
in which were found many recently from the world, 
the locality or place of abode of every one in the 
spiritual world being determined with the most par- 
ticular accuracy by his spiritual state. The greater 
| part of the spirits recently from the world, he said, 
remained for some time in a vast and populous re- 
gion in the west, where they classify and form them- 
selves into societies and communities; and thus were 
gathered into cities and towns and countless villages 
those who were in similar states of life. Having 
little or no interior thought, or any life but what is 
external, or natural, they could not enter permanently 
into any higher life till after a gradual and possibly 


a long and tedious series of experiences; and with 
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some of these there seemed little hope of elevation 
out of the sensuous hfe. But the mercy of the 
Lord being infinite and ceaseless, means were pro- 
vided for their ultimate subjection to an order in 
which, though their services were of little value to 
the community, their perversities did not harm any 
one. But this conformity to order could only be 
brought about by external pressure; that is to say, 
by the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. 
As to the doctrines that there are in the spiritual 
world places of eternal punishment, and that there 
is an inferno over whose gates might be written, 
“Who enters here leaves hope behind,’ there was 
nothing of the kind, except so far as it might be 
necessary to restrain some who wished to do evil 
to the neighbor; but such measures were wholly 
reformatory, and were always taken in mercy, and 
with those whose persistence in evil left no alterna- 
tive but the destruction of freedom of the will, which 
would be practically the extinction of their humanity, 
in accordance with the universal law that in the de- 
gree in which any one ceases to be free he ceases to 


be human; but even with the most degraded it is 
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provided by the Lord that ultimate reformation, at 
least of an external kind, may be accomplished, and 
that the plus and minus of existence for every one 
shall in its ultimate equation prove to be not a loss 
but a great gain. 

While our visitors had been thus entertaining us, 
a magnificent carriage had driven up to the door for 
them, and they took their leave of us. They passed 
away toward a heaven in the northeast, and were soon 
out of sight. 

It was then that Eleanor inquired how it was that 
she had seen no angels with wings. Every one, she 
_ said, appeared as people did in the world, except that 
they were better dressed and _ better mannered, and * 
that their clothing was of better materials. Other- 
wise, she said, she should not know she had come 
into a higher state of existence, and might without diffi- 
culty be persuaded that she had been only transferred 
from one country, to another of superior climate and 
higher civilization. It had been a common belief in 
the world she had left, she said, that angels had wings, 
and the visitors who had just taken their departure 


should have had them if any one had; whereas in appear- 
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ance they were only a lady and gentleman of perfect 
manners. 

But the priest here remarked that wings signified 
spiritual elevation and a life above the sensuous in 
affection and thought, i contrast to what was signified 
by the serpent, which glides along on the surface of 
the ground, above which it cannot rise, thus repre- 
senting the sensuous separate, of which it was said, 
“Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life.’ There were no men or 
angels in any of the superior heavens wearing wings, 
though there were many who, figuratively speaking, 
were clothed with them. The idea, he said, is embod- 
“ied in the words of a hymn often sung in Christian 


churches :— 


“The bird let loose in eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne’er stoops toward earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 


“So grant me, Lord, from every care 
And stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to Thee.” 


Our Diwelling. | 


LEANOR then said she would like to go and see 

the vacant house, and we all went with her ex- 

cept the priest, who retired to his study. We found 
it a cottage not unlike that my mother lived in, equally 
covered with vines and flowers, and in the midst of a 
garden. It was quite near the river, and in contact 
with it except for the garden, and the path that ran 
along the bank. There was also a foot-bridge over 
the river at that point. A good deal of furniture had 
been left in the rooms, and many other things, such as 
pictures and books. But the good, kind people who 
had gone into the superior life had left word that all, 
house, furniture, and everything, would be freely at the 
disposal of their successors, on the sole condition that 
when they in their turn were called up higher, they 
too should leave everything to those who came after 


them, as they would no longer have any occasion for 
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them in the beautiful home that had been provided for 
them among their friends in the better land. 

Eleanor was very much pleased with the house, but 
she remarked the absence of many appliances consid- 
ered essential im the domestic economy of the world. 
There being no preparation of food for the table in- 
volved in the care of the house, there was an entire 
absence of the kitchen and lower offices that in the 
world constitute a prominent feature in every dwell- 
ing, and which of course would be out of place where 
daily bread was given by the Lord, who provided not 
only dwellings, but clothing, and food for the table. 

“ Ah, my dear Eleanor,” said my mother, “ you will 
find congenial employment before long. At present 
you must rest. You are not yet quite free from the 
‘disability that held you so long in the world; you are 
already much improved, and able to walk about and 
to talk much better than when you arrived. Till you 
are quite well you- must not think of anything like 
work. But let us go into the garden.” 

We found a large part of the garden had been de- 
voted to flowers, of which there were many quite new 


to me; but the weeds were beginning to show them- 
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selves, and Eleanor said it would be a little work for 
her to pull them up, and that she would make it her 
first care as soon as she was settled in her new home. 

Just at that rhoment a little bird without any sign 
of fear came and perched on a twig near by. Then 
Eleanor spoke to it as she had been accustomed to 
speak to her three canaries in her sick-room in the 
world. “Give me a little song,” she said. 

Then the little bird, taking a position on the topmost 
branch of a rose-bush at hand, poured forth a stream 
of bird music that entranced us all. Eleanor was de- 
lighted beyond measure, and with many compliments 
to the performer when it was finished asked for another 
song. But he immediately flew away. To our sur- 
prise, however, he came back in a few moments with 
two other singers, and the three taking positions near 
each other, gave us’a concert, to which we all listened 
admiringly from the beginning to the end. 

We then turned our attention to the garden again, 
but found everywhere that the weeds were threatening 
to get the better of the flowers. My mother said that 
keeping a garden free from weeds was the one impor- 


tant essential of horticulture in the celestial countries. 
6 
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If these were kept out everything would grow luxu- 
riantly, and would be in perfection, and from time to 
time would develop new varieties, in both flowers and 
fruits, for that the possibilities of tltese were infinite. 
She and Agnes knew this, they said, from experience. 
They had been very careful on this point, with the re- 
sult that everything did well, and that flowers and 
fruits were in abundance at all times; all went well 
as the weeds went out; and this was in accordance 
with a well-known law in spiritual reformation and 
regeneration, that in the degree in which evils are 
avoided as sins against God, good affections grow and 
become strong, and so vigorous as to withdraw the 
nourishment from any imtrusive weed of the mind. 
There were also many curious fruit-trees, some of them 
extremely diminutive, but bearing exquisite fruit. All 
were in bearing and at all times. I was informed 
afterward that these were dwarfs of trees that m the 
superior heavens grew to a great size. 

Going into the house again, I was surprised to find 
a commodious room upstairs with a large Gothic win- 
dow facing the east. In this room was a collection of 


books, a desk, and every convenience for writing and 
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study. This was just what I wanted. I soon began 
to examine the books in the library, but found myself 
familiar with many of them, as works that had already 
won a wide popularity in the world. I was very much 
surprised at this; but Agnes and my mother said that 
the books had really appeared in the spiritual world 
first, as» did all things, the spintual world being the 
world of causes,—the greater part of its inferior re- 
gions giving origin to works full of error, and what by 
some 1s called realism, that should not be allowed to 
appear anywhere without careful expurgation, which 
were nevertheless issued, and found a wide acceptance 
in the world. These were the work of spirits not yet 
raised out of their native sensuous life. The best 
books, they said, were read only by a few, and a very 
large proportion of those written in the superior heav- 
ens would find no readers elsewhere; but the priest, 
they said, might have a good deal to say on this 
subject. 

Here was a very interesting question; if these books - 
were first written in the spiritual world, were not all 
books so written? and if all books, why not the meas- 


ureless mass of printed garbage poured out upon a 
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sad and shadowed world through the press of all civil- 
ized countries? I could not avoid the conclusion that 
this is so, from the consideration that the spiritual 
world is the world of causes, in relation to the natural 
world, and that in fact all things in the natural world 
are but the outbirth or phenomena of things spiritual. 
That I had had given me at times while living mm 
the world ideas so beautiful that I could not avoid 
crediting them to beings superior to myself without 
falling into the vanity of believing they originated in 
the dark chambers of my own mind, had inclined me 
always to the theory of inspiration as to many thoughts 
and affections good and pure. On the other hand, 
when thoughts of an opposite character came to me 
I was still more unwilling to believe them my own, 
but regarded them rather as injections from spirits in 
a state of anger or malice. It then occurred to me 
that as I had now every facility for writing, there was 
no reason why I should not put together notes record- 
ing my observations in the spiritual world, in which I 
had been some time, and why I could not write letters 
or a book detailing my experiences, and accounts of 


my interviews with persons of note, if I should be 
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able to obtain them, and in this way throw light on 
some questions seeming to be hopelessly obscured in 
the present stage of the world’s life; and I went to 
see the priest at once. He told me that nothing 
would be easier if I could find some person living in 
the world to act unconsciously as my amanuensis. He 
must be some one who could receive in freedom all [ 
had to say, and write it out in the belief that the ideas 
occurred to him as his own and in his own mind, and 
not as the dictation of a spirit; this was essential. 
There must be no open communication ; and as a rule | 
no spirit was allowed to know the person to whom 
he. was communicating thought, but exceptions were 
made in favor of those who would not abuse their 
power by attempting to control the minds and persons 
of the spirits in the world, who in all things must 
remain under the sensuous appearance that all they 
said and did was of their own wish and volition, 
without a suggestion from any one. Many of the 
best books had been so written, he said, and given to 
the world as the works of those who unconsciously 
received the inspiration. 


The idea took possession of my mind, and the more 
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I thought of it the more I inclined to undertake its 
execution. It seemed to me that I was getting the 
inside view of many things, and that if I could se- 
cure currency for them in the world, they might 
work for the moral and intellectual elevation of those 
who should receive them. After running through a 
list of persons still in the world who could _possi- 
bly receive my thought in dictation as if originating 
with themselves, and feeling compelled to reject them 
all, I finally felt assured that I had found one in a 


near and dear relative. 


Mabel. 


E soon became settled in our new house, 
Eleanor spending much of her time in the 

garden and in_ its arbor, or summer-house, which 
was a very pretty and commodious structure, with 
seats and a little work-table. She found it just the 
place for reading, and the birds were constantly com- 
ing and going, or remaining to sing a little while to 
her whenever she spoke to them, seeming actually 
to talk to her. She regained strength rapidly, as well 
as her old attractiveness. She was as happy as she 
could be; but there were two points that she re- 
marked on at times. One was the absence, so far 
as she had been able to observe, of servants, or even 
of lady help, though I told her I had been informed 
they were to be found in some of the larger house- 
holds, where many persons were living together, but 
that they were not looked upon as of an inferior 


class, as they are sometimes in the world. In all 
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the celestial countries they were said to be held in 
high esteem, and indeed as the most honored mem- 
bers of any society wherever they might be; and 
this in accordance with the precept of our Lord: 
“ Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” The second point was that she felt 
to some extent lonely, and expressed herself to me 
freely on that point. But this sense of the solitude 
of her position was much lessened by the presence of 
Sidney, who had come to live with us, and who spent 
much time in the summer-house with his mother, tell- 
ing her some of his early experiences in the celestial 
country, and among these of his school-days, which 
had been spent mainly at a great school in a little 
town a few miles to the eastward. He told her she 
might be much interested in a visit thither, when 
she got quite well and able to take long walks. It 
might add much to her happiness, he said, if she 
would take a little girl from the great school; and 
he said he thought there would be no difficulty in 
doing so, and that very many ladies found the de- 
light and occupation of their lives in taking care of 


the little children that came from the world in such 
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numbers. ‘Though none were born in the celestial 
countries, they were quite as numerous as in the 
world, and much better cared for. 

“There was a little girl,” he said, who, he had 
been informed, was an earth-born relative of his, in 
one of the primary schools in the eastward town, — 
“a very delicate little thing, whose name, so she said 
when she first came among us from the world, was 
Mabel. She was very fond of having me make little 
drawings for her. I wish you would bring her hither 
and take her to live with you. She would be de- 
lightful company for you, and- for us all.” 

“Why,” said Eleanor, “that must He my ttle 
granddaughter, who left us in very early childhood. 
I should indeed be delighted to have her come and 
stay with us.” 

Sidney assured her that those in charge of the 
children would be very glad to have her assistance, 
as there were so many children coming at all times, 
and as their reception and the care of them was 
given exclusively to the heavenly communities, or 
to more advanced societies in the spiritual world, 


whose members were approximating heavenly or in- 
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terior states of life, as was the case in the parts 
where we were. In the vast regions in the west, 
where the populations are composed of those from 
the world who, from various causes, have not yet 
come into spiritual order, there were, he said, no 
children; while m the superior heavens, including 
those who had grown up there, they constituted the 
greater part of the population, and very many of 
them who had left the world in early infancy, hav- 
ing no recollection of their brief earth-life, regarded 
the celestial countries where they lived as their native 
land. 

Eleanor said she should be quite willing to under- 
take the care of Mabel. As it would be necessary to 
obtain permission to take her away, Sidney proposed 
that as soon as Eleanor felt able to walk so far we 
should go to the village, as it might be interesting to 
us all; but Eleanor said she thought herself already 
quite able to undertake the journey, and that at any 
rate she would try. 

The village was about five miles away, a little toward 
the southeast, and of course it was an easy walk for 


me and for Sidney, but for Eleanor, who had for a long 
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time before she left the world been incapacitated for 
active exertion, it would seem to be too much of an 
undertaking to walk so far; but she was urgent to 
have us go, and said she felt almost well, and that she 
thought she would soon be able to walk as well as 
any of us. So we set out, all three of us, Sidney being 
guide, as he was familiar with the way and with the 
village. Nothing was visible of it from where we lived 
but a little of a church-tower on the horizon. There 
was a path from our foot-bridge through a stretch of 
prairie land covered with flowers, and where were herds 
of deer feeding or moving about. Some of them came 
quite near, as if curious, or feeling an interest in us. 
Sidney was at home among the wild-flowers, having, 
as he informed me, made a special study of botany in 
one of the higher schools or colleges he had attended. 
He had entered the spiritual world when about five 
years old, and among the reminiscences with me of 
his childhood was, that on one occasion he had found 
a wild violet by the wayside and brought it, root and 
all, for me to plant im our little garden. I remember, 
too, taking him up on my shoulder to look at an oc- 


cultation of Jupiter, which we watched together. There 
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was between us, up to the time of his departure for 
the higher life, the strongest bond of affection, as there 
had been between me and Serena, who had left us 
much earlier. A victim of scarlet fever, he had be- 
come blind, and to this day there remains with me the 
recollection of his piteous appeal on the death-bed, 
“Take me to my father; ”’ for he did not know that 
he had lost his sight, but only supposed himself left 
in ‘the dark. He was now a tall and strong young 
man, well dressed and graceful, and of very pleasing 
manners. Devoted to science, and especially to botany, 
he told me he had made a careful study of every plant 
that came in his way, so that he could not only name 
and classify it, but tell of what affection or truth in 
the human mind it was the phenomenal or corresponding 
outbirth. Nothing could exceed his attention and kind- 
ness to his mother, and she surprised us and herself by 
an extraordinary exhibition of vigor as a pedestrian. 

It was not long before the environs of a very charm- 
ing little town, or village, came into view. We could 
now see the church, which was very large and hand- 
some, and apparently altogether out of proportion to 


the small town in the centre of which it stood. Many 
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wide-spreading and magnificent old trees concealed the 
structure in part.. Like many other edifices I had 
seen, it was, notwithstanding its magnitude, almost 
covered with ivy and climbing plants in full and beau- 
tiful bloom. Well-beaten paths and avenues, bordered 
with flowering shrubs and trees like magnolias, in full 
flower, led up to it from every direction. It was not 
enclosed, but stood in the midst of wide spaces as if 
in a park. Not very far away from the front of the 
edifice we observed a number of children playing, and 
were at once interested. There appeared to be about 
fifty of them, and they had formed themselves into a 
ring by joining hands, and, keeping up a kind of 
rhythmic step, maintained a movement around one 
in the centre. LHvery one wore a little garland of 
flowers, and as they moved they sung some simple but 
sweet words. They seemed to have everything their 
own way; but I observed two or three ladies not far 
away watching them, and, as I supposed, in charge of 
them. They were all small, but seemed to be, while 
they danced and sung, in a state of almost ecstatic 
happiness. Sidney was a close observer, and pres- 


ently surprised us by saying that Mabel was the one 
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in the centre, around whom the others were dancing. 
When she saw Sidney she ran swiftly, and with a great 
bound sprang out of the ring and into his arms. Tle 
at once presented her to his mother, who recognized 
her as the sweet child Mabel who had left us so sud- 
denly. ‘The ring of children then broke up, and they 
all came around us and Mabel; the ladies in charge 
also came up, and Sidney introduced us, and stated the 
object of our coming. They said that before the child 
could be taken away it would be necessary to have the 
permission of the head-master of the schools, who would 
at once be notified of our application, and would prob- 
ably be with us in a very little while. 

In the mean time they said we might like to see 
the interior of the building. ‘The children then formed 
in procession, two and two, preceding us into the 
church, where, under the direction of the ladies, they 
sung one or two simple hymns and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. The interior reminded me of the cathedral 
I had seen on the mountamn. It differed from it 
somewhat, but was equally magnificent and beautiful 
in detail, abounding in emblematic decoration. There 


were also beautiful windows, the large one looking 


ot ee el 
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toward the east being covered with a representation 
in stained glass of Christ blessing little children, and 
with the legend underneath: “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

Presently it was announced that the head-master 
was approaching, and we went out to meet him. His 
manner was exceedingly kind and gracious. After 
talking with us a few moments he freely gave his 
consent, but added that he should visit us occasion- 
ally to see what progress the child was making. His 
manner impressed me very much. Kindness, dignity, 
and power made, as it were, a magnetic sphere about 

him. I was informed afterward that he belonged to 
one of the superior heavens, but had been commis- 
sioned to come down to this outlying celestial country 
to superintend its schools,—a charge which he had 
assumed in the love of the work, having come into 
the Divine life in an especial degree, and thus into 
the Divine image and likeness. He had the art of 
putting us wholly at our ease in conversation, and 
Eleanor remarked that she was only recently from 
the world, and that while many things which she saw 


were surprising and delightful, there was nothing 
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more remarkable than the environs of the beautiful 
church edifice before us, the only one she had yet seen 
in the celestial country. ‘The churches in the world,” 
she said, “that came under my observation, almost 
without exception, were surrounded with monuments 
and memorials of generations passed away. Here 
there is nothing of the kind, but all is beautiful and 
cheerful up to the very walls of the edifice. I have | 
observed in many things only a continuance here of 
those of the former hfe, though always they are supe- 
rior in quality and more beautiful in form; but here 
there are no churchyards full of graves, and I can 
easily see the reason for this; there are here no deaths. 
Here Gray’s Elegy would be out of place. We live 
forever here.” 7 | 

“Ah,” said our new friend, after listening politely 
to all Eleanor had to say, “you are almost wholly 
right; there are no deaths here after the sensuous 
idea of death prevailing in the world, only changes of 
state, which, however, are sometimes so complete that 
in the supervening new condition a life almost en- 
tirely different is begun, and the old life comes to be 


in great part forgotten. But really neither is there 
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of death, but only a change of state from conditions 
almost wholly natural to conditions almost wholly 
spiritual. This of course you now know from actual 
experience ; you know now that you did not die when 
you came hither. So far from having died, in the 
lower sense of the word, as understood in the world, 
you have gained much in vitality, and have now more 
than recovered the strength you had lost. The earth- 
life is but the first link of an interminable chain. In 
the spiritual world life is an endless progression, a 
succession of-changes, every one of which is effected 
only after the abandonment of ground formerly held. 
We to whom it has been given to advance into the 
more interior heavens, know this well by experience. 
We move still heavenward after every ascent only by 
changes of state, which are sometimes by wider steps 
than the first which we took in rising into this our 
normal life; that is, from the natural world into this 
which is spiritual. 

“But now you have come so far,” said he, “ will 
you not come and look at our theatre? We have 


plays in it sometimes; but it is used chiefly for ex- 
7 
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hibiting to the children the scenes of Bible history. 
It is not far away.” | 

And he led us to a large building in which was an 
amphitheatre, and, to my surprise, there was already 
a large audience gathered, not of children only, but 
of adults also who, however, seemed to be mainly 
concerned with the care of the children. There was 
an exhibition just commenced of the creation of the 
world as described in Genesis. Every scene in the 
first eleven chapters was vividly given on a moving 
panorama, from where, the darkness covering the faces 
of the deep, God said, “ Let there be lght and there 
was light;” the garden of Eden, the flood, the ark, 
the bow in the cloud, and the tower of Babel, accom- 
panied from first to last with organ music modulated 
in conformity with the changing scene. 

“This pictorial representation,” said the head-master, 
“fills the minds of the children with imagery that is 
always retained in the memory; but its true value is 
not seen till, in the later development and elevation 
of thought, they begin to see that the whole is a beau- 
tiful series of allegories of things Divine, which become 


clearer till the pictures in the memory, as it were, fade 
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away ; the truths represented being alone regarded as 
of value, and the allegories, having served only as a 
covering on all the glory, passing ont of sight. 

“The most important part of education,” he con- 
tinued, “is to form in the mind and elevate the idea 
of God; for according to this will be the clearness 
and truth of all ideas as to His laws and works, and 
the aims of His life and the duties of our own; but 
a true idea of God depends on the state of him who seeks 
it. It is the ‘pure in heart who see God. A sub- 
jective elevation is a necessary precedent to the re- 
ception of Divine truths in permanence, and this can 
be attained only by a life in accordance with Divine 
order; that is to say, by avoidance of evils as sins 
against God in thought and deed. It is to effect a 
training into habits of this kind that, in the celestial 
countries and the more interior heavens, little children 
are remitted largely to the care of those who in the 
world had been wise and faithful mothers. It is for 
this reason that I am willing to give this dear little 
girl Mabel into your care for a time.” 

We then thanked our kind friend for all his gracious 


words, and took leave of him. 


Hleep, and the Diamond Cross. 


T then became a question how Mabel was to be 
taken to her new home; but Sidney solved it 
very quickly by raising her to his shoulder, and 
we all marched happily on our way, Mabel singing 
merrily. | 
On our arrival, possibly from unusual strain and 
excitement, she seemed tired, and Eleanor put her to 
bed, where she soon closed her eyes. Then Eleanor 
sat down beside her, saying, “ He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” For indeed I had found that sleep was a 
possible and not uncommon incident in the celestial 
country, but not because of nightfall, for there was no 
night there. Our cottage had its bedrooms and beds, 
that were resorted to in states. of spiritual depression 
and shade, involved in those changes of state necessary 
to eternal progression, — these answering somewhat to 
the nights of the natural world, and resulting from a 


similar cause; the turning away of the earth from the 
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sun representing the turning away of those in the higher 
sphere for a time from the Sun of heaven, followed by 
states of comparative darkness and depression, and an 
inclination to sleep; but with the ability given to all 
to say, “I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy 
likeness.” There were times, I learned in conversation 
with the priest, when the entire population of a town 
or neighborhood, living in intimate communion, and 
sharing one another’s thoughts and feelings as if they 
were of one mind, fell into states of apparent shade — 
a kind of twilight — not darkness; but in all these the 
change was not in the sun, or owing to any diminution 
of its light, but in the subjective of those composing 
the community, as is the case at nightfall in the natural 
turning of the earth away from the sun, ever the same 
as to both light and heat, failing not in its healing 
beams summer or winter, day or night. 

And so Eleanor sat and watched while the child 
slept, thinking of all the wonderful things she had 
seen and experienced since she left the world; and still 
she sat and meditated till, in the profound silence, she 
herself fell into an undisturbed slumber, from which 


she was aroused only by the pressure of Mabel’s arms 
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around her neck, to find Serena also present and stand- 
ing beside her. Serena explained her sudden appear- 
ance by telling how she had seen from the observatory 
above the waterfall our party crossing the foot-bridge 
with the child on Sidney’s shoulder. Her -curiosity 
had been at once excited, and she and Christopher 
had descended to the canoe and had come by the river 
to see us and the child. Christopher also came in, 
and it was arranged that Eleanor and Mabel should 
go back with them in the canoe and spend some time 
at their house by the waterfall, and in the gondola 
among the islands of the lake. I had seen it all already, 
and remained, intending to retire to the solitude of my 
library. Sidney said he would go with the party to 
the lake, where there were many interesting studies in 
flowers, and some very curious and beautiful orchids 
he had noticed when there before, and doubtless many 
varieties unknown to him. ‘These he said were infinite, 
and, being in fact the phenomenal of things Divine, 
constituted an inexhaustible study in which every step 
taken raised the inquirer nearer to God. 

Serena told us that she had had a magnificent harp 


sent to her as tall as herself, the frame being of gold — 
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decorated with a profusion of jewels, while the strings 
had the appearance of silver, and that she had spent 
much time with it of late. When the party left their 
seats to go to the river, Eleanor uttered a cry of sur- 
prise and delight. She had noticed for the first time 
that while she slept a change had come over her dress, 
which was much improved in appearance, and that 
round her neck had been thrown a gold chain to which 
was attached a little pendant of diamonds and rubies 
in the form of a cross. Serena explained that in the 
celestial countries changes of this kind in outward 
appearance always follow any in the subjective, and 
that what had occurred was representative of a change 
in Eleanor resulting from her adoption of the child, 
of course involving constant care and devotion, which, 
as far as it was earnest and from the heart, gave en- 
trance into the Divine life. The cross she found herself 
wearing signified that she now belonged to the heavenly 7 
order of Divine mothers,—an order extending with 
endless ramifications into all the heavens, from the most 
interior to the most natural and their environs, to their 
uttermost limits, but not reaching into the vast regions 


where dwell those who, being still in evil of life, or 
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only in part relieved from it, were not allowed to have 
children among them. 

When the happy party took their leave, and in the 
canoe moved swiftly on their way between the flowery 
banks of the stream, it occurred to me that this would 
be a good opportunity to visit one of those commu- 
nities in the west of which I had heard much. 
Occasionally individuals from some one of them would 
make their appearance in the celestial country ; but they 
were of a better class, and in the effort to attain a life 
more interior than they found practicable in the midst 
of the adverse influences surrounding them in those 
backward communities. Willing to learn and seeking 
a higher life, they were always well received, and as 
far as possible put on their way toward a more interior 
life. A sifting out of these people was constantly 
going on, and large accessions were made to the popu- 
lation of the celestial country in this way. Some of 
these immigrants, however, of a superior genius and 
more interior character, simply passed through and 
went on to the higher heavens; but by far the greater 
number remained a long time before passing on to 


interior heavenly societies. It was said that there was 
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a similar straining out from the great western popu- 
lations of those whose proclivities took them in an 
opposite direction; these, gradually putting off their 
externals of Christian charity, which for selfish pur- 
poses they had worn in the world, proved to be really 
much inferior to their former seeming, and, m accordance 
with their true character, found themselves moving away 
still farther westward, and into societies of which not 
much good, could be said beyond the fact that they 
were still capable of acting in an orderly manner 
under external influence, till, finally, the ability to act 
from interior motive was developed. I had long been 
_ curious as to these occidental communities, and thought 
that as Eleanor was away I would, if the priest would 
accompany me, go and explore the nearest of them. 
He was quite willing, as he said he might find an 
opportunity to preach and be of use, and was, besides, 
himself curious as to the manners and customs pre- 
vailing among populations where the Divine law had 
only partial recognition. He said he thought it quite 
possible we should meet with some curious incidents, 
but that we had, and inust not forget, the Divine precept, 


“ Be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
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Nothing of city or town or sign of habitation could 
be seen from our starting-point; but before us there 
stretched a wide wilderness gradually becoming less 
attractive in its features and coarser in its vegetation. 
There was evidently a long walk before us; and the 
priest, whose mind was hke a well-filled and well- 
arranged storehouse, so that he was ready at any time 
to talk fluently on questions in ethics, morals, phi- 
losophy, or Christian faith, entertained and instructed 
me with much learned discourse. Among other things 
he told me that the “people whose city we were ap- 
proaching were not conspicuously in evils of life. Ex- 
ternally they were, he said, in the life of charity, to 
some extent, and in the practice of much politeness and 
neighborly friendship. The trouble with them was, 
that they thought their charity or goodness was their 
own. At this point their regeneration had been as it 
were suspended. ‘If I have an opportunity,’ said 
he, “I shall endeavor to show them the path of life, 
and induce them to enter it at the strait gate; that 
is, by acts of self-abnegation, not in externals alone, 
‘to be seen of men,’ but in things interior also, — in 


heart and mind as well as in externals.” 
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Whether from the intrinsic value of what the priest 
had been saying, or because I was in a receptive mood, 
T had been much interested, and had given my atten- 
tion so fully to him that I had not perceived we had 
come into the environs of a large town, and into a 
well-worn highway leading into it, on which were many 
persons passing, some of whom seemed to regard us 
with curiosity, as being evidently strangers. A party 
of five or six men and women came up and asked if 
we knew anything of the country eastward, from which 
we appeared to have come. The people of the town, 
they said, spoke of it as Utopia, and as a country 
where there was no real enjoyment or anything to 
make life worth living. “We,” said one of them, 
speaking for the others, “have our-doubts as to the 
wisdom of remaining any longer in a town where 
the aims of life are so low, and where to occupy the 
senses with mere sights and sounds is_ considered 
as fulfillmg the demands of human existence; in 
short, where entertaining shows and external things 
generally are held to be all that a wise man should 
seek, or that he should trouble himself about. A 


life in things outward, in short, is all that can be 
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had in the town we are leaving and which you are 
entering.” | 

Of course we encouraged them to persevere, and 
told them that if they would keep on in any of the 
paths they might find trending eastward they would do 
well, and that they would find a welcome everywhere; 
and so they departed on their heavenward way, illus- 
trating how the process of elimination went on contin- 
ually, all of a superior class as they came into their 
interior life, after getting rid of the old ‘externals which 
had grown around them in consequence of disadvan- 
tageous circumstances and erroneous education in the 
world, finding themselves impelled to migrate to more 
congenial climes and society,—a process the result of 
which was to leave the bulk of the population in a 
quite low stage of spiritual life, and in fact almost 
wholly sensuous. 

We soon had confirmation from observation as to the 
low state of the people of the town, in the dispropor- 
tionate number of theatres, shows, and places of amuse- 
ment everywhere prominent; not that churches were 
wanting, but from some outward signs apparent it be- 


came doubtful whether they were not sensational lecture 
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halls, and for the most part devoted to the entertain- 
ment of the audiences that might gather in them, rather 
than to worship and religious instruction. We entered 
one of these, and I was not surprised when the priest, 
whose clerical garb soon attracted attention, was ap- 
proached and invited to ascend the pulpit, the quali- 
fications for which, it would seem, were not very 
severe, any one who had something new being always 


welcome. 


abe Aeron, 


HE priest was not unwilling to give a short ser- 

mon or lecture; in fact, he was very desirous of 
being useful. Neither was his zeal without reason; for 
here was the entire population of a large town living 
almost wholly in externals, and possibly without knowl- 
edge that there was any truth but what was external 
or sensuous. Many possibly were wholly ignorant of 
any higher life than that which they were in. In short, 
it was as if an average town of the lower world had 
been transferred to the spiritual plane after having 
had all its superior elements eliminated. All in some 
degree of interior life found they could not remain in 
such a community. 

The priest then ascending the pulpit began to speak. 
“Tife without progress,” said he, “in this world or 
in the one we have left, would be little better than 
death. A life in heaven or upon earth with identical 


scenes and sensations constantly and endlessly recur- 
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ring, could not fail to be unsatisfactory and wearisome 
to such an extent that change or death would become 
the subject of habitual prayer. But Providence has 
so ordered it that our existence is one of progress, 
from the cradle to the grave in the world, and on this 
side the grave to eternity; and we who have made 
some progress do not wish to go back to earlier’ states 
of life; indeed, do we not most of us almost despise 
our former selves? Having attained the normal hu- 
man life, we look back with no regret upon our lower 
life in the world we have left. But this higher life 
may not be a mere idle sitting in the sun; it must 
be full of activity, resulting in a ceaseless mental and 
moral development. Absolute sameness or standing 
still could not fail sooner or later to result in cessa- 
tion of life. 

«That there must be in man progress, always pro- 
gress, might well be concluded from the desire the 
Lord has implanted in all regenerating minds for 
ever-increasing nearness to Him. ‘This perpetual pro- 
gress cannot but be granted by the Lord’s mercy to 
all who will accept of it; and even those who are un- 


‘willing to accept of it He will ‘lead by a path which 
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the vulture’s eye has not seen.” ‘As-many as receive 
Him, to them gives he power to become sons of God,’ 
that is, power to receive the Divine will as his own, 
and to live the Divine life. But this necessarily only 
by minute increments, — successive steps heavenward. 
If man were gifted at once with that which he may 
ultimately attain, but without any power of progression, 
he would be actually and practically as one dead. It 
is therefore infinitely better to start in life, in accord- 
ance with Divine order, at the bottom of the ladder 
that leads heavenward, than at the top, and than it 
would have been to be gifted at once with celestial 
endowments to which no additions could be made, and. 
without the possibility of eternally approaching the Di- 
vine, — the heritage of every one who can be counted 
human. If man had not been able to do wrong he 
would not have been able of his own free will to do 
night. He might indeed have been a beautiful mile- 
stone or statue for progressing men to pass by, but 
son of God he could never become in any superior 
sense. Such men might indeed be messengers, as are 
the lightnings and the beams of the sun, but with 


scarcely more intelligence or volition of their own; * 
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for indeed it may well be questioned whether intelli- 
gence can be developed, or Divine charity in even its 
lowest degree be formed, except in freedom; and yet 
are there not wanting those who insist that not only 
animals of the lower orders, but also men, are au- 
tomata. Not only is there no possibility of advance 
in spiritual life without the power of progression, but 
there would be no continuance of life on any plane 
without it. To be eternally in the same set of sensa- 
tions without modification or change of any kind would 
not be life but death. 

“JT have taken up so much of your time insisting 
on the necessity for progression, because it seems to 
me that having arrived at a certain stage in the regen- 
erate life, you are content to remain there and go no 
farther. You say your lives are as correct as those of 
the members of other communities, and [ am willing 
to admit this so far as things outward are concerned. 
When we have attained this stage of outward conform- 
ity to Christian laws and morals, we are not only very 
apt to be content to stay there, but to esteem our- 
selves highly, and indeed to think that we are really 


good and ‘wise of ourselves, than which there can be 
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no greater or more mischievous error; and to draw 
your attention to it has been a main object of my 
remarks. 

“ Regeneration can be carried on as far as man can 
be made sensible that he is wise and good from the 
Lord and not from himself. ‘The appearance must 
always be preserved, however, and is so preserved by 
Providence, that man is inclined to good of his own 
free will, and that the truths he has are his own; 
otherwise he would be no better than, and really would 
not differ from, an automaton, or instrument. He 
would cease in fact to be a man. But while this 
appearance is essential, it is equally essential that he 
should see rationally that he owes everything to the 
Lord; and that, left to his natural inclinations, he 
would be actuated by the love of self alone, and would 
be incapable of acquiring wisdom except so far as he 
was actuated by the love of appearing wise in the eyes 
of others. If he should confirm the appearance, he 
could not avoid, in loving good, loving himself as the 
source of it, and thus reverse the very essential of 
love, or good, which forgets or ignores self, and must, 


like the love of God, have for an end the formation 
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of an infinite and eternal heaven from the human race. 
In all that he did he would have self for an end, and 
thus be immeasurably removed from heaven and the 
interior life; for he would live in the sensuous plane 
of thought, and in this the normal life rapidly lose 
whatever truths he might have come into in the world 
that were inconsistent with this plane. 

«To confirm the sensuous with regard to the un- 
derstanding and the truths received into it is to come 
into a state of intellectual pride, to worship self-intel- 
ligence instead of the Lord, and to seek to bring others 
to worship it in himself. In short, it is to make the 
fatal mistake of supposing himself possessed of Divine 
attributes, and to set himself up instead of God as the 
being to be loved and worshipped. Such a man may 
be externally good and wise, and actually live a life of 
usefulness ; but inasmuch as in all that he does he has 
for an end only that he himself may be admired and 
served, he derives no benefit or elevation of character 
interiorly ; and the longer he continues in this course 
of life the more he hardens his self-love and pride of 
intelligence. But he can only so continue by resisting 


the incessant efforts of Providence to bring about a 
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change in his inclinations, —a modification that can 
only be made in accordance with the appearance that 
it originates with himself. To bring about such a 
change with violence and not through the understanding 
would be to destroy freedom, and practically life itself. 
Providence therefore leads him through such circum- 
stances as will make him see and acknowledge of him- 
self something of the truth, — that nothing of love 
can originate from self-love, and that interior truth 
is from the Lord and not from himself. 

“ All men are born into the sensuous. It is the 
beginning of life with every one; but it is, as it were, 
only one half of an arch; the other half must be set 
up against it, and that is the interior rational; then 
is the spiritual man complete. To develop the rational, 
not the sensuous rational, but the spiritual rational, 
and to give it the supremacy in man, was the main 
object of Divine Providence in our earthly life, and 
will be in this to eternity; and man can continually 
advance in the regenerate life as he is able to see 
interior truth more clearly, and acknowledge more 
fully that all good will and all truth are from the Lord 


and not from himself. 
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“Tt is not so very difficult to walk heavenward ; 
the condition of spiritual progress may be stated in 
a very few words. It is well memorized in the ex- 
pression: ‘Be what you seem;’ for the great majority 
of mankind are in the outward practice of charity and: 
mutual service. Consideration for others at all times 
and never-failing politeness are the rule and not the 
exception in ordinary human intercourse. All that 
makes the difference between the man ascending heaven- 
ward and the man not ascending, is that the outward 
life of the former is also that of his heart or interior 
will, while with the latter there is only the outward 
appearing life, which is not enough; it is only the 
shell or outer covering of the fruit. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is within you. ”’ 

The priest then pronounced the benediction in an 
impressive manner and descended from the pulpit. 
The audience had increased in numbers while he had 
been speaking,—the church being in the midst of a 
populous part of the town in a great thoroughfare, — 
as crowds will gather in an almost miraculous manner 
sometimes ; and, what was remarkable, they were not 


ill-dressed or wanting in an appearance of respecta- 
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bility ; to keep up such an appearance probably being 
with most of the citizens a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. I had thought the priest, not knowing 
much of his audience, had made the mistake of preach- 
ing above them, and that he had been aiming over 
their heads, and had in fact not reached them either 
as to the understanding or the taste. He had been 
indeed, so I thought, like a carrier pigeon bearing a 
letter almost in the clouds, and in inaccessible heights 
above a multitude of observers below. 

Nevertheless, when he came down from the pulpit 
a number of his hearers came about him and compli- 
mented him, but said he was a little too deep for most 
people, and therefore not likely to win popularity in 


their town. 


Whe Magician. 


UT there were differences of opinion among those 
who had listened to the priest. “TI liked what 
you said about progress,” said one, apparently a promi- 
nent citizen, “and we are progressing in this town. 
We have now several theatres and a circus, but the 
longest step of late has been the introduction of a dis- 
tinguished prestidigitateur. He does some very won- 
derful things. He is going to give an entertainment 
in this hall in a few minutes, and I think you would 
both be much interested in witnessing the exhibition.” 
And so we remained, as did also the audience, to which 
large additions were very rapidly being made. 

The magician did not keep us waiting long, but pro- 
ceeded to a platform occupying a large space at the 
back of the church, the pulpit being small, and high 
up on one side. He began with some very simple 


performances, some of which I had seen in the world, 
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among them that of taking a lady’s handkerchief, 
burning it to ashes, and then after a little while spent 
in expressing his regrets, restormg it to the owner 
neatly folded and pressed. He then took up a large 
and rather shallow basket, raised the lid to let every 
one see, and satisfy the audience that there was ab- 
solutely nothing in it. After a few moments, dur- 
ing which he said a few words, his attention seemed 
to be attracted to something in the basket, which he 
still held in his hand. On his raising the lid there 
flew out, much to his surprise apparently, as well as 
of every one, a great swarm of bees, which after show- 
ing an inclination to settle here or there, passed out 
by an open window at the opposite end of the room. 
He then put down the lid of the basket, and was 
proceeding with his remarks over the empty basket, 
when his attention was again drawn to it, and raising 
the lid a large number of beautiful butterflies flew out 
and spread themselves everywhere, the greater part, 
however, passing out at the open window as the bees 
had done. This, the performer seemed to consider, 
closed that scene; but again his attention was drawn 


to something within the basket, and on his liftmg the 
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lid a dozen beautiful doves rose from it into the air, 
and after sailing about the room for a while flew out 
at the window after the butterflies and the bees. He 
then threw the basket aside as having served its pur- 
pose, and was making some further remarks, when 
again there seemed signs of a somewhat impatient and 
noisy life within it. He seized the basket, laid it on 
the table before him, and cautiously raising the lid, 
uttered a cry of apparent astonishment; for out flew 
a large horned owl, which, after circling round the 
room three or four times, as if in search of a place 
of exit, uttering its unpleasant scream at intervals, also 
flew out at the open window after the doves. 

We and the entire audience had seen that the basket 
was empty; all had also seen the bees, the butterflies, 
and the birds fly out of it. Some of the citizens came 
about us and asked the priest what he thought of the 
performance. 

“JT think,” said he, “it was a very good illustration 
of how we may be deceived by the senses. We all 
saw the bees, the butterflies, and the birds fly out of 
the basket, which we had seen was empty, and yet we 
know that this was an illusion. Some of the audience 


or 
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may think that what they saw really happened, and 
that the magician was actually the creator of the phe- 
nomena that had appeared. Of course experienced 
observers knew better, but ‘sensuous deception,’ ” 
said he, “is at the bottom of all the prevailing errors 
in science, philosophy, and religion, which deceptions — 
accepted and habitually confirmed, have led and con- 
tinue to lead to the most fatal falsities in life and 
conduct, and in men’s ideas of God and of themselves, 
among which is that one to which I alluded in my 
lecture a little while ago, that we who have made some 
progress in the regenerate life, and have come into the 
Divine order outwardly, and into a course of Christian 
faith, and are habitually in the forms of charity, piety, 
and prayer, are apt to think very highly of ourselves, 
and to thank God that ‘we are not as other men 
are, and to imagine, in short, that all our good will 
and wisdom originate with ourselves. We are easily 
led to confirm the appearance that we are really good 
and wise of and from ourselves, and to feel morti- 
fied if those about us do not see us in the same 
light.” 


The priest, then, seeing that there were no signs of 
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immediate dispersion of the great gathermg of people, 
and that many were crowding around him to hear, 
took his stand upon the platform where the magician 
had been, not willing to lose an opportunity to speak 
to so large an audience, many of whom he doubted not 
remained in their present low stage of spiritual life 
from ignorance, and because they had never been taught 
any of the higher truths of faith. It was a favorite 
theory with him that any one who was gifted with 
understanding, and who could therefore be made to see 
the more interior truths of faith, might, if he would 
live in accordance with them, find and enter upon 
“the path of life,’ and this whether still in the world, 
or after having risen into the spiritual world. Then 
thanking the audience for their attention, he spoke 
again as follows :— 

“There are two necessary conditions to humanity ; 
one is the sensuous, the other the rational. If man, 
in the natural world or in this, were to remain wholly 
sensuous he would soon cease to be human ; if wholly 
rational he would see that he is moved and actuated, 
and has his existence from the world above him. ‘This, 


without an appearance that he lives of himself, would 
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deprive him of liberty and at the same time of the 
capacity for regeneration. He would not be able to 
do evil, and therefore could not do well. His actions 
in either case could not be his own. It is im accord- 
ance therefore with Divine order that he shall not 
become wholly unsensuous ; but that he may and must 
put the sensuous more and more under foot through- 
out existence. For the purest and most interior of — 
the angels, even, must ever retain enough of the sen- 
suous to have it seem that they will and think, 
and act of themselves, while seeing rationally and ac- 
knowledging freely that they owe everything to the 
Lord. 

“ But there is little danger of man’s becoming wholly 
unsensuous, and thus losing his individuality in the 
Divine heat and light. All are born into the sensuous, 
and the whole course of Divine Providence aims at the 
development within the sensuous of the rational, as 
a precious internal of an external, in itself and separate 
absolutely worthless, though in its use of inestimable 
value, —just as seeds and fruits are brought to per- 
fection within an outer covering, rind, or shell, of no 


value in itself. But to remain wholly sensuous is to 
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be as if the shell or covering should never develop 
the seed or fruit within; as if the apple should be 
wholly of the material of the paring, or as if the nut 
when full grown should be nothing more than the 
woody fibre of the shell, and both without the power 
of fructification. 

“ Such is the man who remains wholly sensuous and 
in whom nothing of the spiritual is formed, — only 
evil, and absolutely without use on any plane of life. 
Should the spiritual, however, begin to be developed 
within the sensuous as the fruit within its covering, 
man may attain that life which the Lord intended should 
be his, and the normal condition of humanity, — one 
of eternal progression into more interior love and faith 
Divine. It may be said, indeed, that there is no form 
of evil which has not its lowest radicle in the sensu- 
ous ; the ambition of power, even, 1s evil only when, 
in conformity with the teachings of the sensuous, it is 
sought for self-aggrandizement, and without regard to 
the common good. 

“ Man appearing to live from himself, and confirming 
this appearance from his rational, assumes, though it 


may be only tacitly, that he 1s his own creator, pre- 
‘ 
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server, and providence; in short, that there is indeed 
one God, but that that God is himself. His pride then 
becomes such that he, as it were, worships himself and 
seeks to have all men worship him also. This is a 
practical assertion of self-importance in which the sen- 
suous inverts the doctrine that man is dependent upon 
his Creator, and in the last stages of this madness would 
deny God, or make him a creature of man. But great Y 
as this evil growth of the sensuous separate is, as to 
his self-derived intelligence, there is one still greater 
and more dangerous; and that is when the appear- 
ance that man is perfect and holy of himself is con- 
firmed by his understanding, instead of being corrected 
by it. | 

“Such is the necessity that man should appear to 
choose good and do well of himself, and so strong is 
the appearance that he actually does this, that he falls 
easily into the belief that all his good is self-origi- 
nated; but though it appears to be, it is provided by 
the Lord that man may be raised rationally, so as to be 
able to acknowledge that no good is his own, but from 
the Lord alone, and by such acknowledgment he may 


come into a state of humiliation before God, — a state 
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in which his mind may open to the innumerable treas- 
ures of wisdom which the Lord never ceases to 
bestow. 3 

“These are the two leading evils that result from 
the sensuous separate, and out of which it is the un- 
ceasing work of Divine Providence, by imnumerable 
ways unseen and unknown to man, to lead us heaven- 
ward, ‘To bring man out of the sensuous state into 
which he is of necessity born, and into a state in which 
he shall see and love interior truth, is the work that 
Divine Providence has for its end; in other words, to 
unite man with his Creator as to will, wisdom, and 
work ; and inasmuch as the Divine is infinitely above 
man, it is provided through the Lord’s Divine Human- 
ity, that by means of interior truth proceeding from 
Him, adapted to man’s finite capacity, he may to 
eternity advance toward the Divine and to a closer 
union with the Lord. 

“ But when man, in the exercise of his free will, 
which cannot be taken from him, recedes from in- 
terior truth, — which practically for man is Divine 
truth, —so far is he removed from God, and so far 


does he fall into evils, not only internal but external 
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also, among them, notably, having been idolatry, which 
has its origin in the acceptance of the sign for the 
interior truth signified,—an error by no means confined 
to those on the natural plane of life, or to remote 
lands and times, or to any form of religious belief. 
It is idolatry to worship the sun; but with those who 
look upon this grandest visible work of the Creator as 
a representative of the Divine love and wisdom, which 
alone they worship, there is no idolatry. Not idola- 
trous in itself, it yet becomes so with those who wor- 
ship only the external without regard for or knowledge 
of the Divine original. 

“The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
to those who understand and receive them in their Di- 
vine significance, are the most holy things of faith 
and worship; the former signifying the purifying of 
the soul — the washing that is to be effected with man 
by interior truth — without which it may be said there 
can be no elevation into the true Christian life, and 
no preparation for the reception of Divine influences, 
—the putting away of all sin in thought and hie, 
while the partaking of the bread and wine in the Hu- 


charist signifies the reception of the Divine truth into 
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the understanding, and thus a conjunction with the 
Lord by a life similar to his. 

“Tooked at interiorly, it may be easily seen that 
not only have these sacraments a saving effect, but 
that there is no salvation without them, — salvation 
actually consisting in deliverance from sin and the 
adoption of the Divine love and truth in place of self- 
love and its accompanying fallacies and falsities. But 
with a large part of the Christian Church both baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper have been made idolatrous, 
and the external rite of baptism has been declared to 
be effective, with the further assertion that there is 

no salvation without it. An infant leaving the world 
without baptism is said to be lost; and there are those 
who confirm this doctrine in the literal and sensuous 
reading of the Divine Word, which declares the ne- 
cessity of baptism to salvation, while if interior baptism 
or soul purification had been understood, no such hor- 
rible doctrine could have prevailed. That the Divine 
Word came to be so misunderstood can be accounted’ 
for only by the fact that the men of the Church were 
or had become so far sensuous as to be incapable of 
reeclving any but sensuous truth. 
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“A similar falsity prevails, and to a like extent, in 
the world; and from the same cause, the prevalence 
of the sensuous, with regard to the Eucharist, without 
the external administration of which it is claimed there 
is no salvation; and it is given in all haste to the 
dying, lest passing away without it they should fall 
into eternal condemnation. 

“Tt is the sensuous understanding of the Divine 
Word, separate from the rational interior sense, that 
is the source of the doubts respecting its origin and 
of the disrespect in which it is by many held at the 
present day; some claiming that it is nothing more 
than a collection of books from diverse human hands, 
some better and some worse, but all beneath the stand- 
ard of the literature of the modern world, and having 
a special relation to the history of a semi-civilized 
oriental race. It is only as the reader of Scripture 
rises above the sensuous that its true character and 
Divine origin begin to appear. With the unlettered 
and unscientific multitude, indeed, its claims are ac- 
knowledged ; but for the most part only in a sort of 
superstitious way akin to the external veneration of 
the Jews for the Temple and for the God of the 
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Hebrews, who to them was but a kind of fetish, or 
being who could cause or withhold good luck. By 
the ordimary man -of science the sacred writings are 
regarded with something akin to contempt; for, being 
possibly more deeply immersed in the sensuous than 
the untaught multitude, they have not so much as a 
superstitious reverence for the Divine Word. Tried 
by the standards of their sensuous philosophy, it is 
pronounced of no value, is said to be in conflict with 
science, contradictory and unreliable in its historical 
portions, and the product of an ignorant and especially 
unscientific age and people. 

“Sensualism is the root of the materialism that 
prevails among the leading thinkers and scientific men 
of the day in the world, some of the more positive 
of whom have asserted that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile. In their carefully conducted 
researches they have observed that there is no move- 
ment, idea, or emotion of the mind that has not its 
corporeal or material counterpart ; from which they 
argue that affection and thought are functions of the 
body and inseparable from it, and that when the body 


has perished, so have they. 
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“Such is undoubtedly the appearance. Life, con- 
sciousness, affection, and thought are recognized as 
actualities, but as occurring invariably in connection 
with corresponding form and motion of the brain and 
body, or what is wholly material. The material only 
being seen, it alone is admitted to have efficiency, and 
the absurd conclusion is come to‘that the life and 
consciousness of man and the character and forms of 
all objects origiated with matter, or with what in 
itself separate 1s absolutely dead. Unwilling to admit 
the existence of Divine power above the plane of their 
observation and experiment, they claim for dead matter 
the credit of creation and the origin of life. They 
recognize but one’ plane of existence because they 
cannot see the other. Because every mental phenom- 
enon is accompanied: by a corresponding physical one, 
they argue that the latter is the cause, and that when 
the physical ceases the psychical also ceases. With 
how much more justice might it be argued that the 
departure or separation of the psychical force caused 
the cessation of the physical form, and this not in 
connection with man alone, but with all things that 


live and all forms and changes of the physical. 
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«What if wonderful powers and activities are ex- 
_ hibited in the lower material forms, it is only illusive 
sensuous reasoning to say that these are actually in- 
herent. How much more rational to assume them the 
corresponding results of changes on a higher plane, 
and to admit that all force is in its origin spirit force ; 
that the world of causes is, though unseen, in imme- 
diate connection with the world of effects, and so close, 
in fact, that it is difficult to say where the spiritual, 
or psychical, ends, and where the physical begins. 
“'Twofold everywhere, all creation has its physical 
side and its psychical side; the former being but the 
exhibition or phenomenal of the latter, but at the same 
time in a certain sense its base.” 
The priest then thanking the people for having 
honored him with their attention twice at the same 
gathering, begged to take his leave, but not before 
inviting them all to come and take up their abode in 
the celestial country, or at any rate to come and hear 
him again, and at the cathedral on the mountain-side. 
Some of the citizens present kindly mvited us to 
remain and see a performance at the circus, or a the- 


atrical entertainment; but the priest was as anxious 
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to be at home again as I was, especially as he saw 
no opportunity of being of further use in preaching. , 
So we took our leave, the priest replying to some 
urgent requests to remain that that would be inverting 
the true order of progress, which was and would ever 
be, migration eastward, which meant moving nearer to 
the Lord. 

And so we set out on our return journey. On 
arriving at my cottage I found everything as I had 
left it, for Eleanor and Mabel had not returned. In 
the celestial country locks and bolts and keys have no 
existence. No house is ever disturbed in its owner’s 
absence. I went at once to my library, or study, to 
sit down to write a record of all that I had seen and 
heard since my arrival in the spiritual world. I had 
been bent on doing this for some time, the priest 
having assured me that this might be done at the same 
time in the world below by means of my amanuensis, 
who I had discovered was willing, and in fact as eager 
to go to work as I was, and whose mind was so nearly © 
of the same order as my own that any thought com- 
municated would appear as if originating with the 


writer. I went to work in earnest, and soon had the ~ 
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satisfaction of knowing that all I wrote was finding 
ultimation in the world below. : 

I had been engaged in this work and in this way 
for a length of time that, speaking after the manner 
of things natural, appeared to be many hours, when 
happening to look up and out of my oriental window, 
I saw coming over the foot-bridge our promised visitor, 
the superintendent of the schools in the educational 
town whence we had brought Mabel. Of course I ran 
to meet him, and after explaining that Eleanor and 
Mabel were away at the Observatory, begged him to 
come up to my study, which he did. I then told him 
what I had been doing and what IL had been writing, 
and that I hoped by this means to send some valuable 
ideas and truths down to the world below, — not in- 
deed my own, but such for the most part as I mght 
be able to gather from minds more enlightened than 
mine. He fully approved of my undertaking, con- 
firming what I had heard before,— that some of tlte 
best books extant in the world had been so written, 
and, singularly enough, in such a way that the world- 
writers, or amanuenses, had no idea of any such origin 


of the works that passed under their names. 
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“Tf I can give you any assistance,” said he, “I 
shall be happy to do so.” 
I assured him that this was exactly what I wanted, 


and that there were many questions I should like to 


| 
| 
5 
a 
j 


ask him with regard to matters that in the world were 


in much doubt and obscurity. 


Whe Weadanaster, 


F his manner I have spoken before as_ being 
remarkably courteous and urbane, and of his 
magnetic presence, which I again felt sensibly, and 
as if while I was conscious of his being my superior 
in everything, he evidently took pains to make me 
feel I was really a brother. ; 
* Possibly,” said he, “there never was a time in 
the world below when there was so great a readiness 
for the reception of the higher truths as now. How 
little of what was once accepted as true beyond question 
in philosophy and religion is in the present day still 
received in trust and honor. But there should be 
nothing discouraging in this; on the contrary, it should 
be regarded as a sign that the advent of real and 
eternal truth is near with man. For only the false 
is being swept away. ‘The eternal verities remain, and 
are indestructible like pure gold. What causes alafm 


with some is that in the universal commotion nothing 
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seems stable. Everything that men used to believe, 
whether of the faith of ancient or later times, seems 
as if disintegrated and floating away in melting frag- 
ments and wild confusion, best represented by the 
breaking up of a great frozen river in the spring of 
the year, and from a similar cause; for as in the world 
the winter ice-fields disappear at the coming northward 
of the sun, so is the great change coming over the 
world owing to its approach to the Divine Sun of the 
spiritual world, and the dispersal of the intercepting 
clouds of false doctrine that made impossible the 
perception of things Divine. 

4) Every dogma of the old religious faith has been 
brought into question, and those which were true, 
having been found in bad company, like the wheat 
among the tares, have seemed in danger of sharing the 
fire of indignation aroused among honest sceptical 
thinkers. Not the least among these, the doctrine of 
a future and eternal life, has come into doubt with 
many. Mixed up in the old creeds with that of the 
resurrection of the body, and held to be dependent 
upon and inseparable from this, an expectation clearly 


impossible of fulfilment and absurd, the doctrine of © 
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a future life has itself been called in question and 
even denied. In whatever direction we look, whether 
at religion, science, or philosophy, the uncertainty of 
things is_ plainly apparent. The most vital questions 
remain unanswered. ‘The future is concealed from 
man except so far as he may calculate probabilities. 
This is so with regard to all sublunary things, but 
still more so with regard to the life of the spiritual 
world. Men speak with a high degree of confidence 
with regard to some things in the future, as the re- 
currence of the seasons and the planetary positions in 
relation to each other. These can be made matter of , 
calculation; but no one ventures to say with confidence 
that this day next year the prevailing wind will be 
from the east or from the west. 

“ Nothing can be more certain, however, than the 
conclusions that may be arrived at by reasoning from 
certain premises, if only the premises can be established. 
Once establish the doctrine of an infinitely good and 
wise God, —Creator, Redeemer, Preserver, — and an 
endless chain of conclusions may be arrived at, in 
which every link in the chain shall be the starting- 


point of chains, with the result that a measureless 
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golden web of Divine links and chains that for intri- 
cacy cannot be followed will appear. In short, the 
belief in a Divine being — truly Divine in the higher 
sense, and not merely as the embodiment of infinite 
power — involves the conclusion — an unavoidable 
conclusion — that man is to be gifted not only with 
immortality, but with a perpetually rising character 
in that immortality; that every human being who 
comes into existence is gifted with the power of be- 
coming, and in fact is, an inchoate God. ‘There can 
be only one God, but there may be an infinity of man- 
_ spirits rising forever more and more into the Divine 
image and likeness; and this is what will be. It is 
an inevitable conclusion from the premises that God 
is infinitely good and wise. 

“We may calculate with some degree of certainty as 
to what a good man will do for the well-being of those 
dependent upon him; but an element of uncertainty 
will always remain in the possibility that he may 
change or die, or be deprived of power; but there 
can be no such uncertainty with regard to the Lord 
and what He will do. Any one, then, who has a firm 


belief in God and a trust in His infinite love and good- 
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ness, has within him, though it may be latent, the 
gift of prophecy. He can foretell many things with 
full confidence that must be in entire doubt with the 
sceptic and agnostic. He may foretell even much of 
the general course of human events. Knowing that 
God is good, and that He lives solely for the well-being 
of man, and that He is therefore a universal and par- 
ticular Providence, it becomes with him distinctly ap- 
parent that the Divine life will more and more descend 
into the men and races of men in the world; and this 
to such an extent that it shall be hard to say whether 
heaven is more in the natural world or in that which 
is spiritual. Providence cannot but bring this about, 
and will do so as fast as men can be brought to 
receive the Divine in freedom. 

“The great truth to be established s that there is 
an infinitely good and wise God; for from this doc- 
trine may be logically drawn an endless series of con- 
clusions of the most wonderful and wide-reaching 
character; but a conviction of this great truth can 
be only partly arrived at by reasoning of the mathe- 
matical or logical kind. It is necessary that there 


should be elevation above the sensuous, but especially 
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is it necessary that there should be elevation of the 
will into conformity to the Divine truth. In short, 
in this question, as with so many others, the state of 
the subjective is the first condition and consideration. 
If there is life in the eye, there may be sight. If 
the Divine life is in the soul, the Sun of heaven may 
be seen and felt in it, and a conviction of the pres- 
ence of the good God in heaven will be as strong as 
it is with regard to the natural sun to one under the 
sensible influence of its ight and heat. The question 
next arises: How is the subjective to be so modified 
that it shall be conformed to the Divine subjective ; 
in other words, how is the Divine life to be substi- 
tuted for our natural life, or love, or proprium? ‘The 
answer to this must be that the subjective can only 
be changed by little and little, in the regular order of 
reformation and regeneration. Higher faith cannot be 
attained except in connection with and in consequence 
of higher life; and ligher life can only be attained in 
the course of a modification of the subjective, effected 
by successive acts of self-control in obedience to Divine 
law and in opposition to the promptings of the sensu- 


ous and the natural. 
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“ Practically, all men in all ages have been atheists, 
infidels, or agnostics, except so far as their subjective 
has been pervaded by the Divine life. The supremacy 
of the sensuous is the extinguishment of faith in the 
spiritual. As it is now, so was it in the most ancient 
days, and when the world was young. ‘The pure in 
heart shall see God,’ was as true in the earliest ages as 
it is in these latest; and to see God is to be able to 
read His Divine writing on the innumerable pages of 
His works, to hear and interpret the music of the 
spheres, to have a confident expectation of union with 
Him of a constantly closer character in the infinite and 
eternal hereafter, and to receive from His hand the 
keys to the vast gardens and fields of the wisdom 
Divine.” 

When my friend the head-master had concluded, 
I thanked him, and said there were many questions | 
should like to ask him, clear answers to which might 
be of great use in the world below; to which he re- 
plied that he should be very happy to help me in that 
way, but that if I wished my letters, or book, to win 
attention in the world below, I must be careful not to 


fill it with information of too abstract a character. 
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“Tf,” said he, “you could describe in such a way 
as to attract general attention the habits and man- 
ners of the people here, and of the country they live 
in, with its innumerable cities and towns, its rivers 
and mountains, and great sounding seas and illimitable 
oceans with their vast islands like continents, you 
might, I think, interest many; for it must never be 
forgotten, in writing for the people of the world below, 
that nine out of ten are mainly in the sensuous life, 
though possibly rismg above it, as indeed all do who 
have begun the regenerate life. But before describing 
the country you must travel in it, and you will always 
have left some interesting portion unvisited. You 
might, I think, to advantage join one of the caval- 
cades that are moving about the country in all direc- 
tions and in wide circuits, for the purpose of exploring 
some portion of the illimitable regions of this outlying 
division of the natural heavens. These cavalcades, 
admirably mounted, and organized in bodies or com- 
mands of fifty, a hundred, or even a thoneeit in num- 
ber, are able to travel over and explore very wide 
districts. It is a sight almost grand when one of these 


bands numbering some hundreds passes by like a storm 
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of wind. I am in communication with some of them, 
and if you like will ask one to call for you here.” 

I said this would be very agreeable, and that I 
hoped it would not be long before they came in this | 
direction. He added that beyond the mountains from 
the summit of one of which I had seen the representative 
holy city, was a great ocean, and that I might induce 
the cavalcade to turn in that direction. Some account 
of it, he said, might be very interesting to my readers 
in the world below, where the existence of sea or even 
of land in the spiritual world was hardly suspected, 


while really it is in the spiritual world that all things 


- tangible and solid are to be found, and nowhere else, 


those in the lower world in fact having their existence 
solely from this the superior world of causes, and upon 
which they are so dependent that without it all the 


phenomenal world would perish and pass away, and — 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn ae the aie ai itself, 


seen re a he hehind. A 


Just at this moment there floated im at the open 


window — which I never closed, preferring a free 
10 
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communication with the -outer air, usually redolent of 
flowers, of which some idea may be had with those 
who have passed a summer morning in a semi-tropical 
country — the sweetest strains of distant music, to 
which the stillness of the balmy air gave perfect 
passage; but it was approaching, and we both stood 
up to listen and to look out at the east window, when 
we saw swiftly gliding toward us on the little river 
the canoe with our friends from the Observatory, — 
Christopher at one end and Sidney at the other paddling 
the canoe, while in the centre sat Eleanor with Mabel 
on her knee, and Serena with her harp, on which her 
hand was moving while she sung one of her sweetest 
melodies. The canoe was filled with flowers, mostly 
orchids, and Mabel was almost dressed in them. She 
had also a little basket in which I afterwards found 
she had a selection of the translucent and iridescent — 
pebbles of which I spoke before as having been abun- 
dant at one of the lake islands. A quantity of the 
gold and silver grapes had also been brought. ‘A closer 
approach made us sensible of a perfume from the orchids 
marvellously sweet and pervasive. 


Sidney lost no time in taking his orchids into the | 
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orchard and affixing them to the larger branches of 
the fig-trees, of which there were many, and a few 
beautiful specimens of the olive. He also placed some 
of the more fragrant varieties in and about Eleanor’s 
arbor. She and Serena, with Mabel, went into the 
house with their burdens of flowers, and the gold and 
silver grapes, and Mabel’s basket of brilliant pebbles. 
Christopher carried in the harp. LHleanor then put 
Mabel to bed, that she might sleep after her recent 
travels and excitement. Eleanor had been very happy 
during her excursion, and said what a pity it was that 
people in the world did not know of the beautiful 
summer homes in which they might come to live, and 
which the Lord creates for all those who avoid evils 
of life as sins against Him. Her appearance had con- 
tinued to improve, and the possibilities of her interior 
life were gradually unfolding. 

She proposed, as the head-master was in the library, 
that we should join him there. He greeted Eleanor with 
much courtesy and kindness, and inquired after Mabel, 
but when told that she was sleeping, said that was well. 
Serena and Sidney he had seen before in the long ago, 


as they had graduated at some of the higher schools 


ae 
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under his supervision. Christopher he also knew per- 
sonally and by reputation. An interesting conversation 
followed, in which the head-master took a leading part, 
and in which it became ever more evident that the 
Divine life had been established in him, and that he 
was wholly in charity, and eminently wise in all ques- 
tions that related to the ultimation of good will toward 
man, and in promoting everywhere the descent of the 
Divine, which descent he seemed never tired of saying 


was at once creation, preservation, and salvation. 


Among the Olive-Lrees, 


Ei were paying close attention to the words of 

the head-master, when Sidney came in to say 

that there had appeared in the orchard among the olive- 
trees a table on which was laid out a repast consisting 
of bread, grapes, and fruit of many varieties in abun- 
dance, including the gold and silver grapes. We all 
rose and went at once to the orchard, where we found 
the table set for nine, though our number was 
only six. The head-master said it was evident three 
visitors were coming, and that we ought not to sit 
down till they arrived; but almost on the instant the 
priest with my mother and sister came in and took 
their places at the table. There were then four ladies 
and four gentlemen in the company, the head-master 
presiding, and sitting so that he looked toward the 
east. There was also the accustomed crystal cup of 
wine for each, and beside each cup three rosebuds. ‘I 


had been at several of these feasts, which I found were ~ 
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provided by the Lord whenever a number of persons 
in the life of charity and faith met in such a way and 
at such a time that there was apparently a special influx 
and actual acceptance and appropriation of good and 
truth from the Lord so far that it became to all ap- 
pearance their own; to appropriate the Divine good 
and truth freely and in the love of them being rep- 
resented phenomenally by these indescribably beautiful 
tables of fruits, bread, and wine, from heaven. ‘This 
was only in accordance with the law, which every one 
seemed to understand, that all things subjective when 
seen and felt interiorly were also and simultaneously 
represented sensuously in the normal life. 

They who received good and truth from the Lord 
received also visibly bread and wine from heaven, — 
the Divine truth, or the Lord, being the bread that 
came down from heaven; and this, not only at set 
feasts where many were gathered together, but when 
in twos and threes, or even in solitude; for whenever 
in thought, or in the acts of life, good was intended, 
good as a special influx entered the will, and, possibly, — 
at the same time into the understanding interior truth. 


Something of the Divine food so received was repre- 
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sented in the appearance of bread or fruit from heaven, . 
from the eating of which alone the regenerate man 
exists in the normal life. 

That the feast and the occasion were conducive 
to interior peace with each one might easily be be- 
lieved. Singing birds and others of brillant plumage 
came and took positions on the trees at hand. Llea- 
nor’s three pet birds came and sat on her shoulders. 
There was, in fact, nothing left to be desired to com- 
plete our happiness. We had all partaken of the 
celestial feast, for such indeed it was, and I was medi- 
tating some question for the head-master,—for I wished 
to learn all I could from him before his departure, 
which of course the duties of his position would not 
permit him long to delay, — when our dear little Mabel 
came running from the cottage toward us. She had 
slept all she needed, and, finding herself alone, had 
left the house in search of her new mother, between 
whom and herself had developed a mutual love of the 
strongest kind. Here were a number of adults and 
only one little child, of some six or seven years of age, 
dating from the time of her birth in the world; but 


every one of the party loved her as all they do love 
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_ whose life is from the Lord; for all who have received 
of the Divine life receive as a part of it the love of 
little children, which is essentially the love of promot- 
ing the formation of a heaven from the human race. 
Mabel, after kissing Eleanor, who she felt was her 
mother, ran directly to the head-master, whom she had 
known, and by whom she had been kindly noticed 
often when at the school. He took her up and set 
her on his knee, where she seemed quite content to 
remain. | 
“This child,” said he, “ represents the universe and 
all the heavens collectively, in this, that they are, com- 
pared with what they will be, but as a little child by 
the side of an adult. The heavens and the worlds as 
they are at this time, though so many and so vast as 
to be beyond numeration and measurement, or sense 
or estimate, are but a prophecy of the creation to 
come, as the distant vibration of the drum-beat before 
. the appearance of the ‘mighty army with banners.’ 
The infinite love of our Father in heaven can find sat- 
isfaction in nothing short of infinite and eternal crea- 
tion and progression, and the perpetual elevation of 


man into conjunction with Himself. 
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“Truly the destiny of humanity is magnificent, and 
grand beyond any adequate statement; for it has been 
fixed by the infinite Father. It is nothing less than 
to live in freedom the Divine life from the Divine love, 
and to share the Divine objective and work; to live 
in fact from God and with God and for God, who has 
and can have no other or higher object than to ani- 
mate us with His love— that love from which He lives 
—to such an extent that it shall fill and even consti- 
tute our being, and till we thus become, as it were, 
Divine from the Divine, and in freedom, —a condition 
that cannot. be dispensed with. In fact, the Divine 
object in creating man was to make him Divine. From 
this conclusion there is no escape. Infinite love gives 
infinitely, and knows no limit but that which is found 
in the recipient. Well, then, may we say that the destiny 
of man which would be happiest, highest, and most en- 
during, is that which is most probable. Let not the 
agnostic, walking in sadness in his world of shadows, say 
in his gloomy way that he knows nothing and can sce 
nothing of the destiny of man superior to that of his 
dog or his horse, and that as they perish so does he ; 


and like them — his faithful followers and servants in 
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life—he shall at the death of the body come to a 
perpetual end, and a total dissolution of form and sub- 
stance. Such, indeed, is the appearance with those who 
live in the natural, and especially with those who are 
wholly in the sensuous life in the world. Their argu- 
ments raise clouds, and, even with many who are in 
part instructed as to interior things, lead unto doubt, 
and for some, throw, as it were, a pall over creation. 

“ But the truth is, animals that live and perish around 
man, and all other phenomena in the natural world 
about him, are only parts of lis changing and passing 
objective, as is also his own decaying materialization, 
a similar disappearance of the objective constantly 
occurring in the spiritual world, when the subjective 
from which it apparently arose has changed, some of 
the lower animals constantly appearing and disappearing 
as representatives and correspondences of the changing 
states of men, who nevertheless live on forever, though 
in ever dying and renewing forms. 

“The outward and counterfeit presentment called 
the body may be regarded as a mere adaptation of 
Instrumentalities, and as a medium to serve the pur- 


poses of the beginnings of life in the sensuous stage 
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of existence. The body laid aside was no more the 
man than would be any mask or disguise he might 
put on; because the time comes when he throws it off 
as no longer of use, it does not follow that he himself 
perishes. 

“ He has the gift of eternal life from the Lord, who 
would Himself perish if man did not live as recipient 
of His bounty. Love without an object to receive 
its blessings could not continue to exist. We may 
safely say, then, that man to receive good is as necessary 
as is God to give it. God could not live if He could 
not create an infinite and eternal heaven from the 
human race ; and the salvation and eternal life of every 
individual’ man in accordance with his faculty for the 
reception of the Lord’s life in freedom are constantly 
deepening convictions of faith. Every one, even in the 
world of shadows, may say, however unhappy his 
position at the time: ‘I live now, and shall live forever, 
in a state of progression toward the interior and superior 
life of the heavens and the Lord.’ Of all imaginable 
destinies for man, the best and highest is that which 
is most probable.” 


When the head-master had concluded, I rose, and 
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addressing myself to him, said: “ We have all, I am 
sure, been delighted and instructed while listening to 
what you have so well told us, which I suppose may 
be summed up in the words, —the salvation of man 
is the employment of God, a doctrine which no one 
having heard you would undertake for a moment to 
dispute; but what shall be said as to the fact that 
notwithstanding the inevitable logical conclusion to be 
drawn from the idea of God, that all men were in- 
tended to become Divine, and that the best imaginable 
is the most probable of all possible destinies for man, 
the fact is incontrovertible that not only in the world 
below, but in this also, vast numbers of men remain 
in a state of moral degradation, and, to our partial 
and imperfect view of things, in so low a stage of life 
as to leave little room for hope of a change for the 
better? It is impossible for us to view such a la- 
mentable state as the normal and permanent life of 


a great part of the human race, not to say the greater 


art, without experiencing an irrepressible feeling of 
’ p § P 8 


sadness; and the more we have received of the Divine 


life the deeper must be that feeling, and in fact so deep. 


that it could not but put an end to the joys of heaven, 
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and convert the abodes of the blest into houses of 
perpetual mourning. Nay, would He who, when in 
the world He ‘beheld the city, wept over it,’ be 
able to look upon the universe of His creation lying 
in darkness and bound in the chains of hopeless sen- 
suous degradation, without a sense of sorrow utterly 
incompatible with the peace Divine? The doctrine 
of an eternal damnation may be held with some little 
degree of equanimity perhaps by those whose life is 
still in the lower stages, but not by those animated by 
the love Divine; still less could the thought of it be 
endured by Him from whom all love comes.” 

“ Ah,” said the head-master, “ the belief in eternal 
damnation, or even in eternal degradation, disappears 
with every one in the degree in which he rises into the 
Divine life. As he comes into this life he finds him- 
self filled with the compassion that flows from the heart 
of God; he sees and knows that the Lord, infinitely 
more compassionate than himself, would not for a mo- 
ment condemn any one to suffering or degradation, and 
such doctrines pass away in the presence of the true 
idea of God, as birds of night hide themselves at the 


rising of the sun. ‘The true doctrine is that there are 


LS 
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many grades in the classification of men both in the 
world below and in this; for, freedom being essential 
to humanity, it cannot be taken away from any one. 
Very many rise but slowly out of the sensuous state, 
and while they remain in it they are far from the Lord 
and from heaven. The objective about them and the 
apparent world they live in are in correspondence with 
their low states, and to the eye of one who has come 
into the interior life, and who thus sees them from 
above, is to the last degree repulsive; but all this low 
objective is not the result of vengeance or punishment 
from the Lord, but, on the contrary, of His infinite 
mercy, which permits men, even the most degraded, to 
remain in partial freedom, and carefully protects them 
in it so far as to preserve their humanity. The mercy 
and, not the anger of God is truly to be seen in His 
providence, for the degraded as well as for those who 
have in part come into His life. To see all this clearly, 
it 1s only necessary to form a true idea of God, and 
‘the pure in heart shall see God.’ They who have seen 
His face have also seen that He could only make His 
‘sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and send His 


rain upon the just and the unjust ;’ in short, that the 


Ate em 
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Lord’s kind providence is over all, and that, as you 
expressed it, His employment is the salvation of man. 
The almost universal belief in the world below as to 
the existence of hells of Divine vengeance will surely 
disappear as the Divine character comes to be better 
known; but it may be feared will remain long with 
those who continue to live immersed in the sensuous. 
All to whom it has been given to enter and remain in 
the superior heavens, see in the order of Divine provi- 
dence, even in the continuance of that degradation, only 
a further illustration of the unceasing mercy of God.” 
And then we sat and thought awhile on those things 
of which the head-master had spoken, when at last, as 
if in obedience to a pervasive and common impulse, 
we all arose from the table, which presently disap- 
peared, and, finding ourselves in the midst of the 
orchard, in which a gentle summer wind was blowing, 
we began to walk about in it. I had not had time 
since our arrival at the cottage to examine fully its 
really delightful surroundings, and now I was sur- 
prised to find so much worthy of admiration in the 
orchard. ‘There were many varieties of trees, all be- 


longing to the sub-tropical orders, or such as one 
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might expect to find in a land of perpetual summer, 
and what was very interesting to me was this, that all 
were in bloom and bearing fruit at the same time. I 
was much pleased, too, with those wonderful flowering 
plants the orchids, which Sidney had affixed to the 
bark and branches of the olive and other trees; they 
seemed to be already at home, as it were, and in keep- 
ing with their surroundings, and gave promise of add- 
ing much to the charms of both orchard and garden. 
There were also the diminutive trees of a more celes- 
tial order, that could only find full development in the 
purer air and clearer light of the more interior heavens, 
but still indicating something of the beauty and gran- 
deur to which they might attain in the regions nearer to 
God. But even in this lower plane there were beauty, 
| grandeur, and peace, for all of us were in mutual love 
because each saw in the other something from the Di- 
vine. We were, being all to some extent in the love of 
God, to a like extent in good will toward each other — 
of one mind — with affection and thought in common, 
in our mental march keeping step together, and the 
objective scene about us was one in which no improve- 


ment could be suggested or desired. 
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“We are happy,” said the priest, “in having an 
objective so harmonious. ‘To our friends recently from 
the world it may not be known that here, and every- 
where in the spiritual world, it is a law, whose operation 
is never suspended, that the things seen about us and 
constituting our surroundings do always represent man’s 
subjective whether he be in good or evil states. It is 
the operation of this law that gives so unpleasant an 
aspect to the surroundings of all those communities 
still in the sensuous states of life, and from which are 
constantly being eliminated all in whom interior truth 
has begun to have sway. All the better and wiser of 
those who ascend from the earth being very soon sepa- 
rated from the rest, the multitudes that remain become 
to a great extent homogeneous, and their general 
objective —the sum of their states individually — 
represents their condition perfectly, and the scenery 
around them is thus very far from being attractive 
for those who are in superior states, on the contrary 
exciting an unconquerable repugnance and an impulse 
to seek remote and more congenial societies. These 
people remain, collected into villages and towns, where 


they feel at home and indisposed to go elsewhere. » They 
11 
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prefer to stay where they are, though there is never 
taken from them their freedom of migration ; that is, 
freedom of change into a life less sensuous, or the 
power of progression into superior life, and in fact 
the evolutionary process common to all in the spiritual 
world, in accordance with which absolute permanence 
in any stage of life is not possible, is never-ceasingly 
at work, though it may be unconsciously, with these 
poor people, and results sooner or later in changes 
tending distinctly toward interior elevation; but so 
long as they retain their sensuous life in the love of 
it, so long their objective retains its repulsive character, 
it being a law of Divine order absolute in the spiritual 
world, that no one shall be one thing and seem another, 
and that whatever the subjective is, that will the ob- 
jective represent. Measurably this is the law also of 
the natural world, but in the world spiritual it is 
absolute and universal in its operation.” 

“The subject is a very interesting one to me,” I 
said. I should like to understand it better, and be 
able to present it in such a form that it would be 
acceptable in the world below; but whence comes the 


objective? It is, of course, not a creation of man’s. 
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own, except so far as in the exercise of his free will 
he controls his own subjective. Serena told me some- 
thing about this,-when I, a recent novitiate, was, with 
her and Christopher and Sidney, crossing in the gondola 
the mountain lake. She said she had heard and was 
inclined to adopt the idea that the objective we sce 
about us is only a part or portion of the Divine ob- 
jective, into which we come in the degree in which we 
come into the Divine life. I liked the idea. Perhaps 
you can explain it more fully.” 

“Tam glad,” said the priest, “that Serena retained 
the idea so distinctly. I had talked with her on that 
subject among many, and always found her an attentive 
listener. She is exceptionally intelligent, and of such 
purity of heart that she comes into much truth as it 
were by influx, and receives an interior idea as soon as 
it is presented, and that too in the love of it so far as 
she sees it to be Divine.” 

It ought to be said here, perhaps, that Serena was 
not now within hearing, having withdrawn with Eleanor, 
Agnes, and my mother to the arbor, whither Christopher 
presently bore the harp, and whence some sweet singing 


was heard, in which Serena, though easily first, was 
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not alone, for my mother and Agnes were not without 
the accomplishment of song, almost universal with those 
to whom it had been given to live some time in the 
celestial land. Eleanor, too, was not altogether want- 
ing in the capacity for song which m some of her 
descendants had become so conspicuous. 

Mabel had wandered away by herself to gather 
wild-flowers in the prairie over the foot-bridge; but 
she was within sight and was in no danger. She was 
plainly heard singing to herself. 

“To answer your question fully,” resumed the priest, 
“would be impracticable now. I will, however, give 
you briefly my idea on the subject. It is, that the 
universe in the three degrees is the Divine objective, 
uncreate and eternal, and that this objective becomes 
ours in part, and in the degree in which we come into 
the Divine life, disappearing with reversion of state. 
When our subjective, from persistent ultimation on 
our part of such truth as we have, is modified to some 
extent into the Divine image and likeness, we come 
more and more to see things as they are; that is, we 
see them more nearly from the Divine standpoint. We 


see the Lord according to aspect, not as He is truly 
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in Himself, which is impossible; and He is constantly 
undergoing change with us as we undergo change, and 
as we thus vary our point of view. He becomes finally, 
with those who go up into the celestial mountains, 
transfigured before them. And so with our varying 
point, of view do all things change, and with the ele- 
vation of our subjective, to the possibility of which 


elevation no limits can be put. 


Mabel and her Friends. 


HE wild-flowers that Mabel was gathering so in- 
dustriously, and which seemed to engage’ her 

attention so fully, were mostly daisies and buttercups | 
like those gathered by children in the world below, 
but very much more brilliant and beautiful, seeming to 
elow and glitter as if with responsive feeling and life. 
She had apparently gathered as many of them as she 
wished, when we observed that she turned toward the 
foot-bridge, having reached the centre of which she 
stood a moment looking attentively down the stream 
at some object which seemed to have caught her eye, 
when suddenly she completed the crossing of the bridge, 
and ran some distance along the bank to a point where 
the stream was much wider and shallower than at 
other points, and then, stepping a little way into the 
bed of sand and pebbles in her bare feet, took up out 


of the water a large mother-of-pearl shell which had 


~~ 
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lain with its edge up stream so that it retained the 
sands borne into it at times by the running waters. 

Mabel, having secured the shell and its contents, ran 
with it and the flowers she had gathered to the summer- 
house, to exhibit her prizes, which were indeed beau- 
tiful, the shell being iridescent, perfect in form, and 
without fracture, and worthy of being regarded as a 
treasure in itself; but it was full of sands of gold, 
which, however, were common, Sidney said, in all the 
streams of the celestial country, and that sometimes 
precious stones were to be found in them. ‘This was 
confirmed by the head-master, who said that in the 
more interior heavens the streams ran over. beds of 
diamonds and rubies, just as in the world they run 
over common pebbles. 

“T have frequently,” said he, “in the heavenly 


country of which it was given me to be a denizen, 


‘stood and watched the brilliant gold and silver fishes 


of dazzling hues darting hither and thither in the 
mountain streams, over bottoms seeming to be actually 
paved with gems, all in a constant glow, and scintil- 
lating as if in the effort to burst into life.” 


“Ts there, then,” said I, “so perfect an analogy be- 
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tween the two worlds, the lower and the higher? Does 
everything that exists in the lower earth have its coun- 
terpart in this, the scene of our eternal and normal 
life, the only difference being that forms and qualities 
in the higher are more perfect and defined? I have: 
observed that in all externals the spiritual world is 
like the one below. We have here mountains and 
plains, rocks and rivers and lakes, as in the world. 
Am I to understand that the geological formations 
in the spiritual world are similar to those in the natural 
world? Are the mountains built of stratified rocks, 
indicating a successive and gradual formation, as on 
the earth? Could we sink a well into the soil where 
we are, should we find successive layers of rock and 
grayel and clay and organic remains? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the head-master; “ the analogy 
between the higher and inferior worlds is perfect, the 
lower world being the ultimation or phenomenal on the 
natural plane of the higher; with this difference, that 
in the higher, the world of causes, many things exist 
i perfection that in the lower are only in part devel- 
oped, or not at all. The world natural and the world 


spiritual are Divine creations. They are exhibitions of » 
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the Divine objective on their respective planes. Each 
world is the macrocosm of which man is the microcosm, 
the objective of which man is the subjective; and in 
the evident successive formations and stratifications are 
exhibited the successive steps by which the Divine cre- 
ation of man was and is effected. Man in freedom had 
to be evolved from man in the lowest instrumental and 
sensuous form. The external in both worlds exhibits 
the successive steps and changes through which man 
has been brought to his present stage in the progres- 
sion, and there should be no doubt that the changes 
to come will result in the further extraordinary modi- 
fications of the externals of both worlds, even now 
constantly going on in conformity with the mental 
development and moral elevation of man. Both worlds 
are of Divine creation, are, in fact, a part of the Di- 
vine objective, which we come to see and know, not 
indeed as the things of it are in themselves, but only 
in part, and in the degree in which we come into the 
Divine subjective.” 

Here Sidney said he could confirm from his own 
‘observation what the head-master said about the geo- 


logical formations in the spiritual world. He had, he 
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said, in his botanical wanderings frequently been at- 
tracted by curious stratifications in the rocky passes 
through the mountains, some of which had been ap- 
parently torn asunder, whether by gradual pressure 
or explosive violence; he had also seen, he said, caves 
full of the remains of extinct animals, which, however, 
had not surprised him, having long known that all 
these things were but the phenomenal presentation of 
spiritual change and progress. 

Here Eleanor remarked to the head-master that it 
had occurred to her while she was observing Mabel 
alone gathering flowers, how much happier the child 
might be with some companions of her own age, and 
that she should like to have several other children to 
take care of and develop, and who would be company 
for Mabel, who now could see and associate with adults 
only. 

To this the head-master replied that while children 
were very young nothing was more desirable than that 
they should be in the company of their mothers, or 
of adults willing and able to perform the duties of 
mothers ; but that as they advanced in years, and toward 


that stage in which they would take their places in the 
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societies to which they would finally belong, large 
numbers might be trained and brought together, and 
in their games and amusements simulate the pursuits 
and employments which they were destined to enter 
upon after the completion of their terms of study and 
development; but he added that Eleanor could easily 
have the care of a few more children given her, and 
that, if she were willing to undertake the task, he 
would send six more of about the age of Mabel, so that 
they might be instructed and trained together. 

My mother and sister then said they should be very 
glad to be intrusted with the care of some children. 
The head-master promised that he would send seven 
children to them as soon as he could after his return 
to the village. He then took his leave, promising 
me to come again some time, and answer if possible 
the many questions [ wished to ask him. 

The priest and my mother and sister also went home, 
but not before expressing their delight at the progress 
Eleanor had made in regaining her vigor and her fine 
appearance, much enhanced by the dress and jewelled 
cross she wore. Christopher and Serena returned to 


the Observatory, taking the golden harp with them. 
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Sidney, with his mother and Mabel, went, after the 
departure of our guests, to sit and read in the summer- 
house; and there Mabel amused herself with the flowers 
she had gathered in the prairie, and with her mother- 
of-pearl shell and its golden sands, and the translucent 
pebbles she had brought from the lake island. I retired 
to my library to meditate ‘and to write. For indeed 
I had many things to write about, many more than I 
could hope to find readers for in the world below; and 
so I fell seriously to work, and finding my amanuensis 
in the world in entire accord with the ideas sent down, 
they were readily transferred to paper. I could not 
but think myself happily situated. I never wearied 
of my work. ‘The balmy air, after sweeping the entire 
surface of the celestial land spread out in view from 
the house, came in at the open window, laden as ever 
with the perfume of flowers. I kept steadily at my 
genial employment for what according to time meas- 
urement might have been counted as many hours, or 
even days. I had in fact been only a short time en- 
gaged in writing as a sensation, but as a fact I had 
written many pages, in which were recorded all that 


I thought would be acceptable to my friends below.’ 
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Sitting then in meditation, and in the deep silence of 
all things about me, I presently fell into a profound 
slumber, and again of course without any sense of 
time. I had felt inclined to sleep before, but this was 
my first deep sleep since my arrival in the spiritual 
world; nevertheless it was not without dreams, of 
which there came several in succession like dissolving 
views, the last being a repetition of the finding of 
Mabel at the educational town. It was then I awoke, 
for indeed Mabel had found me, and had come to tell 
me that she could see the expected children coming 
in over the prairie; and I found that this was really 
so, for not far beyond the foot-bridge were seven little 
carriages drawn by cream-colored ponies like those I 
had seen at Serena’s wedding; and so wise were they 
that they seemed to know what was the proper thing 
_ to do, without any driver. 

Two children were in each carriage except the last, 
in which was the head-master with one little one. At 
the foot-bridge they all alighted, and ran to meet Mabel, 
who led them at once to the orchard, where, after re- 
freshing themselves with fruit of various kinds at their 


will, they formed into a ring by joining hands, and 
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going through the performance we had witnessed at 
the educational, town, singing and moving round one 
in the centre. The head-master came in, but remained 
only long enough to indicate which children were 
to remain with Eleanor and which were to be placed 
under the care of my mother and sister, who at once 
were sent for. They came quickly, and took away the 
seven children allotted to their care. 

Eleanor did not find her responsibilities increased to 
the extent she had feared. She no longer had to enter- 
tain and amuse Mabel; the children entertained and 
amused one another perfectly, and there being a number 
of them together, there arose constantly those little oc- 
casions for mutual forbearance and service the exercise 
of which went far to aid in the training so important 
in the formation of Christian and heavenly character. 
For these children were not angelic; they could only 
by little and little be brought in freedom into higher 
life and forms; but they were very much alive, and 
not burdened with the task of sending their vitality 
down into gross material forms. They were constantly 
inquiring and learning, and under a ceaseless impulse 


to ultimate thought in action, resulting in the persist- 
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ent simulation of serious employment in the shape of 
endless varieties of play. 

Neither did the children seem inclined to consider 
themselves as belonging to two families; they were 
constantly seeking each other, playing together, and 
ever as they restrained themselves, in obedience to 
careful instruction, from acts of selfishness, and freely 
performed many little acts of mutual kindness, the 
Divine life was able to descend with them into heart 
and mind, thereby causing that growth into superior 
forms and qualities which, when confirmed in freedom, 
would give them rank in some heavenly society, — pro- 
_ gression or regeneration in freedom being as essential 
to angelic life for those educated in heaven, as for 
those for whom it was ordered that they should live 
long in the world, the happiness of both being in the 
degrees of progress toward the Divine, and the recep- 
tion of the interior life in freedom. 

A favorite resort with the children was the wide 
prairie on the other side of the little river, always cov- 
ered with grass and flowers, and in which were feeding 
herds of diminutive deer of remarkable delicacy and 


beauty. It did not take long to establish an intimate 
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friendship between the deer and the children, and they 
were frequently together, the deer seeming to have an 
instinctive love for the society of the human in diminu- 
tive form. If the children went into the prairie to 
gather flowers, the deer would come bounding toward 
them, and always to the great delight of the children, to 
whom these beautiful animals seemed as if in some de- 
gree akin to themselves. Coincident also with the ar- 
rival of the children there came upon the prairie what I 
had never seen there before, —flocks of sheep with many 
lambs, all of which, like the deer, seemed to be attracted 
by the children. Occasionally there came into the scene 
doves and other birds, and sometimes butterflies of fan- 
_ tastic shape and brilliant many-colored wings. All sur-_ 
roundings seemed to be endowed with additional vitality. 

Hither came the children for their games, their races, 
and above all for the circle dance which we had seen 
at the educational town. Here there were only four- 
teen of them, but all gave themselves in eamest to _ 
amusement, into which they entered with apparently a 
sense of perfect enjoyment, and as if it were the seri- 
ous business of life. Usually there was no lack of 


spectators; for one or more of the grown people, if 
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not all, would feel themselves drawn around the chil- 
dren, to look on if not to take part, so that these 
gatherings became centres of attraction toward which 
we all moved, as well as the gentle animals that found 
their home on the prairie. The Divine influx of the 
love of children entered and controlled all hearts, 
while the Divine life was ever in the effort to become 
that of the children also, and develop them into its 
own image and likeness. And so, ever in the inter- 
vals of study and rest, the games and the dances went 
on, but with endless variety. All this, however, as well 
as the education and training, was only a means of that 
perpetual progress in which all of us were moving, in 
conformity with the universal law of the higher life, 
that every one shall ceaselessly, though it may be 
slowly, approach nearer to God, an influx from whom 
pervading creation causes that there goes on, though 
it may be unconsciously, an almost involuntary process 
tending to the elevation of all men and forms and 
things, a continuance of the work of creation, an in- 
evitable result of the descent of the Divine, which, in 
whatever remote ultimate it is found, tends to its modi- 


fication into some Divine form. 
12" 


Whe Cavalcade, and the City of the forth. 


If was on one of these occasions, when we as well 

as the children were giving our attention to one 
of the games going on, that the sound of distant and 
very peculiar but very sweet music fell upon our ears. 
It was in the direction of the south. It was approach- 
ing and became more distinct, and shortly afterward 
came into full view a band of horsemen. The music 
was recognized as that of bugles, into which the riders 
were blowing. The effect was wonderfully pleasing, 
and it very soon arrested the games of the children. 
I saw at once that this was one of the cavalcades of 
which the head-master had told me; but still it came 
upon me somewhat as a surprise. ‘There were twenty- 
eight riders, and two led horses. Every horseman 
carried a silver bugle and across his breast wore a 
broad ribbon of red, blue, or white. They rode in 


three files, those in the red ribbons on the right, those _ 
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in the blue in the centre, and those bearing the white 
ribbons on the left. 

The cavalcade came up rapidly, and, after wheeling 
round us at the utmost speed of the horses, halted 
quite near to us. ‘Two of the horsemen alighted, and, 
approaching, I found them to be my eldest brother 
and my son, who had entered the spiritual world in 
his fortieth year, and some seven years before me. My 
brother had been in the normal life between thirty 
and forty years. He it was who had organized this 
travelling band. He had been with it through very 
extensive and some remote regions. It was composed 
of friends whom he had known in the world, some of 
whom [I had also known, or of friends he had acquired 
in the higher life. I had seen this son and my brother 
only once before since my arrival in the spiritual world, 


and at my mother’s cottage. When Eleanor knew who 


they were, she was at first very much interested, espe- 


cially in her son. He had a much better appearance 
than he ever had in the world, and was very much 
improved since she last saw him. He was now happy 
and in full vigor of life. Like all who have been some 


time in the higher life, he was not much inclined to 
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give importance to natural relationship; but the meet- 


ing between him and his mother was accompanied by 
many marks of affectionate regard. 

My brother said he had been informed by the head- 
master that I wished to join a cavalcade in active travel, 
for the purpose of observing and afterwards record- 
ing for transmission to the world below, something of 
the actual state of external things in the spiritual 
world. He said they had brought two horses, one 
for me and one for Sidney, whom he invited to go 
with us. 

My son and my brother had become fast friends, 
in consequence in part no doubt of their being heredi- 
tarily of the same genius, and thus adopting easily the 
same forms of thought and faith. They had both been 
in the cavalcade quite an extended term, and had 
travelled over very wide regions, — still wider, and 
in fact illimitable regions remaining to be explored. 
They proposed now, they said, a ride into the far north 
till we came to a city by the sea, and then, turning 
toward the west, they proposed to visit a large but 


not very attractive city in that quarter; at that point 


to turn toward the south, where was a famous and — 
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beautiful town, and from the south to turn toward the 
great oriental city, the most beautiful of all in this 
celestial country. 

Sidney and I then mounted our horses, put on our 
ribbons, and, taking up our bugles, were ready for the 
march, which very soon began, and at a slow walk, 
the entire band joining in an expression of regret at 
parting, and in a loving farewell, in low bugle-notes. 
The river was crossed at the ford where Mabel found 
the mother-of-pearl shell. When we reached the 
highway on which I had walked with the pilgrims, 
the entire-thirty broke into a more rapid movement, 
and very soon we found ourselves ascending into a 
region of mountains. But our course was now almost 
due north, and through a country that might be called 
wild, consisting of. primeval forests of magnificent old 
trees, pathless, rocky, and almost gloomy. It was in 
this wild region that, when passing through a defile 
apparently between the two halves of a mountain that 
had been torn in two, Sidney called my attention to 
the fact that the rocky walls were on each side made 
up of successive superincumbent strata of quite differ- 


ent materials, carrying conviction into the mind of the 
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observer that these mountains were the growth of ages 
of ages. 

“We see here,” said my brother, who was now rid- 
ing beside me, “in these rocky formations a great 
spectacle representative of illimitable successive states 
of development in the human mind, of which they are 
the macrocosmic forms. Between the human mind in 
its beginnings and the Divine mind in its infimty there 
is room for endless successive gradations of progress ; 
and any objective in which this is pictured may be well 
supposed to be marked by steps innumerable; and the 
constant signs of progression seen in the rocks and else- 
where are but feeble representatives of the possibilities of 
growth in man while in approximation to the Divine.” 

Our horses never wearied, neither did we, and we rode 
rapidly on over many a mountain and through many a 
valley. ‘To give the details of what we saw in them 
might not profit, but only fill up our narrative with 
unimportant incidents; and I will therefore only say 
here that after a length of time that in the world would 
count as three or four days and mghts, we came to 
a ridge of the most northern mountains, from which 


might be seen the shore of a wide blue sea, an ocean, I 
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afterward learned, the sound of whose surf beating 
along the white beach was plainly heard, as if it were a 
murmur of music. Evidently there was to be no more 
riding in that direction; but on the right came into 
view the towers and spires of a city toward which we 
turned, riding fast till we came within hearing distance, 
when the bugle-notes of the entire band were sounded 
as a salutation to the citizens, with the result that a 
deputation from them came out to meet us, and to wel- 
come travellers who had come so far to see their city. 
They invited us to ride through the principal streets, 
which we did, following them past the public buildings 
and churches, including the great structures devoted to 
art, science, and philosophy, which in the spiritual 
world have vastly greater relative prominence than in 
the world. But it struck me that this might be called 
a rectangular city; everything in it ran in straight 
lines and lay at right angles. Many of the buildings 
were of marble, and all were of a severe order of archi- 
tecture. The streets were at right angles to each other, 
and almost endless lines of houses were uniform as to 
height and external appearance. I soon wearied of 


this endless sameness. My brother informed me that 
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this city was distinguished above all others in this 
region for its learning and science, and that the devo- 
tion of its inhabitants to these was such that charity 
was held to be only an adjunct, or secondary matter. 
He said that in the interiors of the dwellings every 
article of furniture, or piece of ornamentation, was on 
some rectangular pattern. 

I was not sorry when it was determined to resume 
our journey. We soon took our leave, thanking the 
deputation for the, care with which they had shown us 
the attractive parts of their city. 

The cavalcade then sounding a farewell, in the same 
bugle-notes as had been given on leaving home, turned 
toward the sounding ocean shore, which lying east and 
west we could follow for some distance on our way 
toward the western city. We soon reached the water, 
and, riding rapidly over the firm sandy beach, came 
presently to some overhanging cliffs, with, however, a 
broad avenue between them and the surf. Sidney 
pointed out in one of these cliffs at some elevation a 
deep indentation in the facade, and suggested that it 
might reward us for our trouble to examine its con- 


tents, it being in just such localities that the remains — 
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of extinct and later animals were sometimes found. 
The cavalcade at once halted at our request, and a num- 
ber of us dismounting climbed to the entrance of the 
cave, which proved to be, as Sidney had suggested, a 
remarkable bone-cavern, in which were a great variety 
of remains. 

I was very much struck with this; not at the exist- 
ence of organic remains, but at the fact that they were 
found in the spiritual world, whither death is supposed 
never to come, and where indeed, as my brother said, it 
“never did come so far as man is concerned, according 
to the sensuous idea of death, — the objective only actu- 
ally dying, or passing away, the human being receptive, 
or capable of being receptive, of the Divine life, de- 
riving immortality as to the subjective from that Divine 
gift, while man’s objective body perishes, as do all 
things of his objective in the world below; in the spir- 
itual world also the same law as to the objective being 
in constant exhibition in the never-ceasing changes and 
disappearance of the scenery about us. 

“ Before I left the world,” he said, “ I wrote a little 
poem in which were embodied ideas suggested during 


a visit to a bone-cavern, in which, as is sometimes the 


a 
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case in the world, were found, as well as a great quan- 
tity of remains of extinct and later animals, some that 
were human, which never occur in the caves of the spir- 
itual world. The poem was never published, and if you 
can make room for it in your little book I will write it 
out for you.” 

I thanked my brother, but not without some sur- 
prise, as I had not known he had been in the habit of 
writing verse while in the world; but I was still more 
surprised, as we rode and talked together, to find that 
he had not neglected his opportunities since arriving in 
the spiritual world of acquiring a vast fund of infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics, and that he had, 
besides, much of that graciousness of manner which I 
had observed in the head-master, in whom politeness 
was not an art, but an instinct, or a second nature. 
Consideration for others, and especially for novitiates 


like myself, was never wanting. 


Whe Cities of the Wiest and the South, 


Y brother now suggested that it would be well 
to leave the shore, which still lay east and 
west in an apparently interminable line, and turn to- 
ward the left, so as to traverse as much as possible of 
the western country before entering the great occidental 
city, and we set forward at a rapid pace. We soon 
found ourselves in thickly settled, or rather, populous 
parts, in which there were many scattered habitations, 
some better and some worse, but, in general, very 
little if at all superior to what we remembered of the 
world. 

“We are entering that region,’ said my brother, 
“into which come most of the people from our part 
of the world, a vast miscellaneous multitude arriving 
at all times, very soon finding and joining those whom 
they suppose to be their like, and forming themselves 


into bands or societies. The stream of new-comers 
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being incessant, there is a constant dispersion of mul- 
titudes not only over this region itself, but a migration 
that never ceases toward every quarter. No one re- 
mains a very long time, for every one, as fast as he 
comes into his true character, moves in some direction ; 
and this movement is incessant with every one till he 
comes into a state of life and thought that he can make 
his own. Some make many changes of location, but 
there are a few of those thus entering the spiritual 
world who have so far come into Divine order that they 
are able to rise at once into some one of the natural 
heavens or their precincts.” 

“Here I see,” said I, “that all the highways, and 
the by-ways too, are full of people moving as if under 
the impulse of some force unseen.” 

“They are under an impulse,” said he, “ and it ever 
causes them to go forward till they reach one of the 
towns or cities, of which there are many in this region, 
and there they rest for a time; but the involuntary 
process in accordance with which every one in the 
spiritual world is sooner or later relieved, or stripped, 
of externals not properly his, —that is, not agreeing with 


his interior character, or true subjective, — sets them in, 


” 
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motion again to seek neighborhoods still more con- 
genial. very one, though he may not know it, is 
moving toward his true home in the society to which 
he belongs, and which he will sooner or later reach, — 
for any one of whom this may be the temple of the 
Lord in which, as a pillar, he shall remain and ‘ go no 
more out.’ ” 

And so we rode on through a vast extent of country, 
noting towns and villages on every hand. It was in 
the most easterly of these towns that the priest had 
preached, but where we had found no inducement to 
stay. The region through which we passed had indeed 
very little that was attractive in it, even what.is called 
natural scenery being everywhere almost repulsive to 
eyes accustomed as ours had been to the sweet and 
peaceful objective of the celestial country. But my 
brother urged that we should go on toward the great 
occidental city, made up of vast multitudes from the 
world who, immersed in the sensuous, had no desire 
to take any heavenward step at present. We came 
within sight of it after long-continued and rapid riding, 
an enormous rambling collection of: dwellings on the 


side of a hill looking toward the west, in which were 


{ 
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observable some large edifices which my brother said 
were churches, theatres, and other public buildings, 
such as the people had been accustomed to in the world. 
As we approached we blew on our silver bugles, and 
presently saw a large body of citizens approaching. 
They welcomed us with politeness, but I thought 
without any warmth of manner, as they saw we were 
from the eastern country. They seemed, I thought, 
to feel that our being denizens of the eastern and 
celestial country, of which they had heard, was an 
arrogance, and to a certain degree insulting on our 
part, and in fact a tacit judgment and condemnation 
of them and the sensuous life they preferred and had 
adopted. Nevertheless they allowed us to nde through 
the streets of the city, in which we observed much 
disorder. There were no streets running at right angles 
to one another, neither was there entire cleanliness. I 
remarked to my brother that this might be called “ the 
city of dregs.” | 

“That is exactly what it is,” said he. “ Any good 
elements that ever found their way into it, in a very 
short time left it, and moved toward some city in one 


of the other three quarters. Those who remained, un-, 
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willing, or at present unable, to rise above things sen- 
suous, constitute a very large population, seeming to 
be more or less in fixed habits of degradation, but 
nevertheless not hopelessly so; they are watched over 
unceasingly by a kind Providence, though they do not 
know it, and possibly would be unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it if they did, preferring to believe, in accordance 
with their sensuous habits of thought, that all they 
have and all that happens to them is the result of their 
own prudence and good management. 

“ But,” continued my brother, “all towns in this 
vast region are constituted im the same way, being mere 
ageregations of those who, having arrived, and under 
no immediate. impulse to go farther, find themselves 
with their like, as they think, and so remain.” 

We had soon seen all we wished of these backward 
communities, large districts in the possession of which 
we traversed without seeing anything inviting as to 
dwellings, scenery, or people. My brother and I rode 
together, and my two sons went on side by side. One 
had very little if any recollection of the natural world 
which he had left so early, the other, having lived in it 


till his fortieth year, remembered much. It was with 
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him as it was with my brother and me; his character 
had been formed amid the temptations of the world, 
in overcoming which he had raised himself into an in- 
terior state of life, which very soon led him into the 
precincts of the natural heaven, in which he as well as 
the rest of us had found a temporary home of peace, 
where he could dream of an ascent into some superior 
heaven when his spiritual progress should warrant his 
translation. Sidney and he, naturally of the same 
genius, found companionship not only easy but delight- 
ful, — elevated natures finding their happiness in mu- 
tual service; and thus was travel shortened, not for the 
brothers only, but for us all; and we soon found our- 
selves beyond the precincts of the western region and 
entering upon those of the south, of which the external 
evidence presented itself in the shape of a great abun- 
dance of flowers of many hues, but in which scarlet 
and crimson predominated,—for these are the colors 
of love and mutual good-will, characteristic in the 
spiritual world of all the southern regions. As we 
rode onward we found the air purer and laden with the 
perfume of myriads of flowers. All sense of distance 


and time, which had been so constant and so oppressive | 
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in the west, had. disappeared when we came within view 
of some of the towers of the great city of the south. 
The environs, into which we soon came, were very | 
pleasing, consisting of dwellings with large spaces for 
gardens between, both of which were peculiar in the 
absence to a great extent of angles and straight lines. 
Pillars, arches, and round towers characterized the 
habitations; the windows and doors invariably were 
arched ; in the gardens there were no squares. Every 
one was laid out in ovals or circles, while the walks 
were serpentine. There was a predominance too of 
brilliant and high colors in the flowers, and im some 
instances large spaces were given to roses, in which the 
red predominated. There were not wanting birds of 
song, but the birds of brilliant plumage were every- 
where. Above all, there were not wanting children in 
every house. In the western towns we had seen no 
children ; here they were numerous, but nevertheless 
every one seemed to be carefully provided for, and at- 
tended by adults, who seemed to take as much pleasure 
in their charges as if they were actually appointed by 
the Lord to be secondary or subordinate providences, 


The children that came into view were dressed with 
13 
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such care and taste, and even elegance, that they 
seemed as if it was intended in their presentation to 
rival the birds and the flowers. These happy children, 
in fact, might be said to be the pets of angels, — which 
was indeed the truth in part, for all those who had the 
care of them were in a state of progression that would 
gradually lead them to the more interior heavens. 

As we rode on toward the more central portions of 
the city we observed the same law of order and of ar- 
chitecture prevailing, seeing nowhere straight lines, 
angles, or squares, but instead vast ranges of buildings 
or dwellings in circular or oval masses instead of 
squares, and remarkable for the prevalence of arches 
and columns, the effect of which was most impressive. 
Of course the streets were not in straight lines, but in 
serpentine curves running around the circular or, more 
frequently, oval blocks of houses. Large spaces were 
left at intervals, and laid out as parks or gardens, or- 
namented with statuary and with fountains whose 
perpetual spray the sunshiné converted into perennial 
though diminutive rainbows. At the centre of the 
city we found structures of rare magnificence, devoted 


to the uses of religious worship, of philosophy, of sci- 


od 
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ence, of art, and of music, which in all the celestial 
cities and countries constituted not the amusements 
but the occupations of the inhabitants, who indeed 
seemed to regard them only as departments or subordi- 
nate forms of religious philosophy, — the chief aims of 
all therefore being the elevation of the idea of God. 
Among these structures, and towering far above them 
all, was the temple, i the same order and style of 
architecture observable in less perfect exhibition in the 
inferior structures, that is to say, marked by the preva- 
lence of arches, columus, and round towers, and the ab- 
sence of flat walls, straight lines, and angles. A. long 
oval in general form, and almost consisting of arches, 
columns, and towers, it was yet of vast magnitude. It 
was in fact much the largest of all the magnificent 
edifices, and the most ornate as to decoration within 
and without. The spectacle within was most impres- 
sive, for the windows were innumerable and in every * 
imaginable form in which the arch could be presented, 
but were so arranged as to secure the most perfect 
symmetry, every window filled with the richest colored 
glass in emblematic or pictorial forms, — windows. 


through which the sunlight never ceased to fall. 


\ 
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Besides the temple, and standing around it at some 
distance, were the other and subordinate buildings 
devoted to philosophy, and the arts and sciences in all 
their special branches. For all these there were separate 
structures, and all magnificent. We were kindly invited 
to inspect them all, but felt that the undertaking would 
be too great for the present, the picture-gallery alone 
being of such extent that to examine it thoroughly 
would require an amount of attention that could only 
be given by a resident. I had already seen more than 
I could adequately record or describe, and, after riding 
about various remote or suburban parts of the town, 
in which we saw nothing that was not orderly, mag- 
nificent, and beautiful, we took our leave, but not 
before the impression I had formed as to there being 
a family in every house had been confirmed, — children 
everywhere, the education and training of whom seemed 
to be not only the occupation but the delight of the 


inhabitants. I could willingly have remained with a 


people whose whole life was from love. 


Che Hreat Oriental City. 


N emerging from the city of the south, on the 
eastern side we found a broad and well-beaten 

road leading toward the northeast, the direction in 
which our journey lay. vidently it was a much 
travelled road, traversing a beautiful region of hill and 
dale, wood and stream, and lake and mountain. Lvery- 
where by the wayside were trees bearing fruit, and in 
the grass an endless variety of flowers, from which rose 
a fragrance that was borne to us by the heaven-born 
zephyrs. Again we began to lose all sense of time 
and distance. Though moving rapidly onward, we 
only felt ourselves in the midst of a profound peace. 
My brother said this was because we were entering 
the land where there is a perpetual marriage of the 
good and the true. “In this country,” he said, “no 
one is in faith without being at the same time in charity, 


and in like degree. Any one who is good is also wise 
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in the great city we are approaching. In the southern 
city we have just left there are many, who, though fall 
of mutual love and good-will, are yet wanting in 
wisdom, though there is a constant tendency with them 
to become wise, for love never ceases to desire the 
assimilation of truth as a means for its own ultimation 
and efficiency. In the great northern city that we 
visited there is in all the inhabitants a predominance 
of knowledge over charity. They are in an order the 
reverse of that of the southern city, not only in their 
life and pursuits, but in all things subordinate, all of 
which is illustrated in the general externals, and es- 
pecially in their architecture. In the great city of 
the east we shall find charity and faith in one and the | 
same person and combined in the same representative 
form.” And this was illustrated to a great extent in 
the externals of the country we passed through, which 
were nowhere of one form continuously. The vegetation 
was representative of faith as well as of charity ; where 
there was the vine there was also the olive, and both 
in perfection. Distinct and dual forms were visible — 
everywhere, but always as if one, or with a tendency 


to become one; and the operation of this law became 


* 
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more apparent as the distance became less between us 
and the great city. 

Riding thus swiftly forward we came to a bridge 
over a rather rapid river, beyond which the road led 
through wide fields covered with flowers, and in which 
were many beautiful trees. My brother said this region 
might be called Mesopotamia, it being a country be- 
tween two remarkable rivers, — another river farther on 
flowmg from the northwest, where it had its rise, the 
one we had just crossed having its rise in the region 
of the south. These rivers, he said, converged continu- 
ally till.they united and flowed directly eastward, at 
some distance beyond the city, which was built between 
them on high ground. The river which rose in the 
south he said was called the River of Charity, and that 
which took its rise in the north was called the River 
of Faith, and that which was formed by their junction 
was called the River of Life, — representing that in this 
great city and the surrounding country love and wisdom 
had become one, with a result everywhere in the in- 
cessant’ activity and efficiency of its inhabitants in all 
good works and in the life that leads heavenward. The 


evidences of a large population became constantly more 
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frequent; houses, cottages, and villas became more nu- 
merous, and all surrounded with the gardens and 
orchards so prevalent in all the celestial country so far 
as I had seen it. We were long nding through the 
extensive suburbs, noting at every step of our journey 
the perfect order and peace in all things. 

Approaching the city proper we found that its ex- 
ternals and its architecture indicated the union of the 
good and the true, combining the straight line and the 
curve, the angle and the arch, the column and the 
square tower, in accordance with the requirements of 
important uses. Two main streets traversed the city 
from west to east and from north to south, leading to 
the centre and highest ground, where was the great 
temple, surrounded as in the city of the south with a 
series of large edifices devoted to the uses of philoso- 
phy, science, and the arts. The temple, or church, was 
in the style of the old cathedral, but incomparably more 
magnificent. It was never closed, my brother said, 
worship never ceasing any more than the illumination 
of the interior spaces, which was perfect from the con- 
stant flood of Divine light through the great window 


facing the-east; and even at the time of our visit we 
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could hear the sound of the heaven-built organ through 
“ long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” and the “ pealing 
anthem swell the note of praise” from the voices of 
hundreds of earth-born but heaven-trained choristers. 
We had now seen something of the four great cities 
we had set out to visit. To know them fully it would 
be necessary to reside some time in each. But I wished 
to be at home again, and so in fact did we all. It was 
agreed we should ride a little distance out of the city 
and then disperse, every one to his own home, to meet 
again, perhaps, for more extended explorations at a fu- 
ture time. On arriving in the outskirts of the city we 
blew a few farewell notes on our silver bugles, and rode 
some distance westward, where we broke up into two or 
three parties and moved off in different directions, my 
brother and I and my two sons keeping together. We 
were riding leisurely homeward, when happening to look 
back toward the city I remarked the great height of 
the temple tower, and it occurred to me that there must 
be from it an extended view, not only of the city but 
of the surrounding country; and I suggested that we 
ride back and ask permission to ascend the tower, 


which was readily agreed to; and we retraced our steps 
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to the city, where, having easily obtained the favor we 
desired, the ascent was made, and we were well re- 
warded —as I had expected we should be —not only with 
a view of the entire city, but of the River of Life as it 
flowed eastward through a land of verdure and flowers, 
beyond which rose two ranges of mountains, one run- 
ning from northwest and the other from southwest, and 
nearly parallel with the two streams whose combined 
waters formed the River of Life. 

These two ranges of mountains also converged till 
they came nearly together, and only far enough apart 
to permit the passage of the river between them. And 
now while gazing at the fascinating scene, we observed 
that there were many little boats with purple sails mov- 
ing eastward with the current of the river, some of 
them already near the pass between the mountains, 
where my brother said their occupants would land to 
look for paths leading toward summits whence they 
might find translation to some superior heaven, and 
where most of them would be well received, the purple 
sails signifying that with them the will and the under- 
standing, or faith and charity, had become one. 


The general view of the city, which we had not been | 
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ceil 


able to obtain before, demonstrated that 1t was through- 
out composed of magnificent dwellings that might be 
called palaces for beauty and magnitude, and that there 
was no poor quarter, for the appearance of wealth with 
every one was in accordance with the extent of his 
spiritual possessions. Every one was equally in charity 
and faith in every thought and act. The general or 
united objective was one of order and beauty; there 
were many gilded spires, towers, and domes, but what 
struck me as remarkable was that there were quite as 
many covered with silver, and in some cases both silver 
and gold were used on: the same building. This, my 
brother said, signified the equal regard in. which the 
inhabitants held charity and faith, or good and truth, 
one not being able to exist in any state of permanence 
or efficiency without the other. 

We now descended from the tower to resume our 
homeward journey, which I was the more willing to 
do, since my brother having been over the ground be- 
fore, was full of information, and able to answer any 
questions relating to the manners and customs of the 
people of the four cities. In none of them, even the 


most advanced, was the population absolutely perma- 
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4 
nent,—a universal law of evolution causing everywhere, 
under the pressure of Divine influx, a tendency toward 
improvement in moral and intellectual standing, which 
involved change of location and advance eastward, or 
translation to the more interior heavens; but in most 
cases this evolutionary change — an essential require- 
ment of which was that it should go on in freedom — 
was necessarily not only gradual but by slow and minute 
steps, and was accompanied by an apparent permanence 
of locality with many, though this was only an appear- 
ance, he said, the influx of the Divine love and life never 
ceasing in its gentle pressure for acceptance in freedom 
into the hearts and minds of men,—the salvation of 


man, as the head-master had said, being the employment 


of God. 


Home Aqain. 


UR westward and homeward journey was not 
without interest, for we found ourselves tra- 
versing that beautiful region between the rivers which 
my brother had called Mesopotamia. It was in fact 
a very wide district, extending from the northern river 
to the one in the south. It was crossed in many places 
by well-beaten paths and highways all leading to the 
oriental city. Nor were these ways without: travellers, 
and all setting their faces eastward, in accordance with 
the law of incessant progress, which I became more 
and more convinced was universal in the spiritual 
_ world, from the most backward immigrant recently 
from the world below, to those whose purple sails bore 
‘them on the River of Life into the heart of the celestial 
mountains. 
And so we rode on, passing many beautiful dwellings, 
of which some were isolated and some gathered into 


quiet villages almost buried in the foliage of trees 
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bearing the marks of high antiquity. The entire region 
seemed to be one of profound peace; and perhaps not 
without feeling the influence of its dreamy beauty, we, 
‘as had several times before happened to us, lost the 
sense and forgot the appearances of time and space, — 
though these are never wanting in the spiritual world, 
tending to disappear, however, as thought becomes more 
interior, when consciousness of them is lost i part at 
times, — an experience not wholly wanting in the world. 

Moving ever onward, we came at last to the edu- 
cational town where the head-master resided and had 
charge of some important colleges and schools. We 
had no difficulty i finding his house, which every one 
knew. He came out to meet us and to invite us to 
remain awhile with him, but we thought it better to 
go on at once to those who were supposed to be await- 
ing us at the little house by the river; and so we took 
our leave of him, he promising to call on me before 
long and give me what information he could on certain 
topics that I thought might be discussed to advantage 
for the enlightenment of our friends in the world. We 
went on at once, but found no one at home, Eleanor 


and the children having gone to spend some time with » 
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Christopher and Serena among the lake-islands. Sidney 
and his brother determined to seek them there, and 
went away; while my brother and I retired to the li- 
brary, where I fell to writing and my brother to reading 
some of the books, of which there was a good selection. 

My amanuensis responded at once, not feeling that 
the stream of words running through his mind origi- 
nated with any one but himself. I had much to write, 
but found my task delightful, the vigor of mind with 
me as well as strength of body having received such 
accessions that there was actual pleasure in the exercise 
of both thinking and executive faculties; and so I 
wrote on uninterruptedly till I found I had recorded 
as much as might prove useful to my friends below. 
My brother then took up the pen, saying he would 
write out the poem of which he had spoken as having 
been written in the world. When it was completed 
he read it to me aloud; and to my objection that it 
was written from the earth-life point of view, he re- 
plied that I was preparing my book for our friends still 
in the world and the earth-life, and that, after all, the 
poem, though written while he was in the world, con- 


tained some thoughts that were too good to have origi- 
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‘nated with himself, and that perhaps the whole poem 
was unconsciously received from some one in the higher 
life. So I sent it down to my amanuensis to be inserted 
as the last thing in my book, and after the closing 
remarks of the head-master, which I hoped to obtain 
from him. | 

My brother and I then standing at the east window 
fell into the consideration of questions for the head- 
master; but while we were so engaged he appeared, 
and walking rapidly toward us, so that he was with 
us in a moment, as if in illustration of the law of the 
spiritual world, that when persons think earnestly of 
each other there is in a very short time actual presence. 
And so we three sat together at the east window and 
facing the sun. I said that in our late cavalcade travels 
I had been painfully impressed while traversing portions 
of the western country with the fact that a large pro- 
portion of novices from the world were in extreme 
ignorance of spiritual truth, and in fact little above 
the sensuous stage of life into which they were born, 
not one in ten having a wish or thought except for 
securing the means of natural subsistence. “I should 


like to know,” I said, “if anything could be done to 
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change all this, and cause that men in the world should 
live nearer to heaven and gradually come under its 
superior influences.” 

«This subject,” the head-master said, “ engages the 
attention of all in the heavens, and in a degree all who 
have come to any extent into the Divine life; for all 
in whom the love of God dwells are in thought and 
7 providence for man; how much more then must this 
subject be in the thought and providence of God. Our 
Father being such as He is limits His benefactions 
only by our willingness and ability to receive them, 
and the infinite probabilities favor all that is best and 
most beautiful in the anticipations of the greatest and 
wisest men as to human destiny.” 

“ You think, then,” said I, “that the destiny of the 
human race, notwithstanding its apparent present de- 
gradation, will be found worthy of its Creator?” 

“ Most assuredly. God has and can have no object 
higher or other than the creation, preservation, and 
eternal elevation of men. Beyond a doubt the creation 
of man was begun with the end in view of the formation 
of an infinite and eternal heaven from the human race. 


And. this will be accomplished, —an eternal process ; 
14 
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and with this constant enlargement of the heavens will - 


go on a corresponding elevation of man on the natural 

plane in the world, one of whose poets seemed to have 

had a glimpse of the idea when he wrote : — 

“<«Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
rus ; 


And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of 
the suns.’ 


“ When the Lord assumed our human, it became 
possible for the human to become in part Divine; and, 
in short, to us is given not merely an elevated humanity, 
but a potential Divinity, and this in the degree in which 
we receive the Divine by living it, to the extent of 
substituting the Lord’s will for our own natural will. 
To ‘as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become sons of God. The Divine life in man is 
the only means of raising the world into order natural 
and spiritual, and the descent of the Divine is what we 
should ever pray for as that which will not only elevate 
man but bring into order nature and the phenomenal 
through man.” 

“Your speaking of prayer,” said I, “reminds me 


that since my arrival into this higher life I have not 


- 
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known any one to spend much time in formal prayer. 
Js it customary with those in the superior heavens to 
pay much attention to prayer?” | 

“Tt is,’ said he. “True prayer is essentially the 
desire to become one with the Divine; and this prayer 
may be constant. It may be a desire present in every 
thought and act of life, and thus one may pray without 
ceasing, and this prayer does so go up from the hearts 
of all regenerating men in all worlds and in all heavens. 
The Lord himself is in constant prayer that man and 
all things may become one with Himself. The infinite 
Divine love is an unceasing prayer, or desire, for its 
own ultimation. Thus Creator and created, angels 
and men, may be at all times breathing and working 
in prayer. Prayer of this elevated kind has its answer 
before it ascends; for they who desire to be one with 
the Lord already live with and from Him; and that 
they may do this is all they ask; for this life with the 
Lord is a continual aspiration, or prayer, for a closer 
and more interior union with Him.” 

* But,” said I, “ the inhabitants of the heavens, and 
all who are in the Divine love and life, I should suppose 


do not limit themselves to prayers.” 


“se 
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“On the contrary,” said he, “ while they ‘ pray with- 
out ceasing,’ they also never rest from their labors of, 
love. The Lord being such as He is, is for man an 
ever watchful Providence. A particular and universal 
Providence is an inevitable and most logical conclusion 
from the idea of an infinitely good and wise God ; 
and every one who comes into the Divine life, and in 
the degree in which he comes into it, becomes to the 
extent of his power and opportunity, and whether in 
the higher life or in the world with men, a miniature 
providence, the delight of his life being in some way 
to serve and benefit those around him or below him. 
The heavenly influences brought to bear upon man in 
the world will be in all the future much greater than 
now, and in accelerating force. This influence has 
already begun to show itself in the world, and in the 
last hundred years to a remarkable extent ; nevertheless 
it is as yet merely a prophecy of the good time to come. 
It is but as the ‘dawn of the morning spread upon the 
mountain-tops’ heralding the approach of the king of 
day in which the tabernacle of the Lord will be with 
men and He ‘ with them their God.’ 


“That disorder and many cruel evils continue to 
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exist in the world is true, but these are only the cor- 
responding objective of a subjective not yet reduced 
to order. In the happy days that are coming, when 
on earth the influences of heaven shall be supreme, 
the present partly repulsive objective will be modified 
into correspondence with a subjective made Divine, 
and the things of earth will be as though they were 
those of heaven. The disorder in the world will be 
remedied by the Divine through man, but not possibly 
in any other way. A true understanding of this doc- 
trine wholly answers the objection that has been made 
by senstious men to the idea of a Divine Providence, 
that fearful evils and injustice are permitted to exist, 
which they claim proves that the world is without the 
government or control of a beneficent Being. 

“When we have so far modified our idea of God as 
to be able to see in Him only an infinite and eternal 
Father, we shall have no difficulty in believing that He 
lives only for the purpose of creating beings in numbers 
infinite who may become recipients of His love and 
wisdom, and thus finite parents of love and wisdom 
and consequent mercy, like Himself. There can be no 


other occupation for the infinite Father but the creation 
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of men, and in such forms that they may become Di- 
vine, and raising them up in freedom to become 
sons, that is to say, willing and intelligent agents, or 
ultimators, of the Divine love. 

“ Neither can this evolution be accompanied by any- 
thing less than a constantly increasing peace, or happi- 
ness; for with evolution into the Divine order must 
necessarily come the, Divine love of creating and giving, 
with the result that every son of God becomes also a 
father of mercy endowed with constantly increasing 
power and activity, whose object is the extension of 
the Lord’s kingdom, in numbers, and intensity of good 
will among the individuals constituting it. To sup- 
pose anything less than this is to suppose the universe 
thrown away, which indeed is done by those who deny 
the spiritual and the Divine. 

“Of all things rational or sensuous this theory of 
God and man should be accepted as the most probable, 
as in fact the great certainty. 

All the eriernnl evils in the condition’ of man 
would disappear if he were to live the Divine life, that 
is to say, in obedience to Divine order in all things; 


but man must come into this Divine life in freedom, or 
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not at all. If Divine Providence were to change the ex- 
ternals of man into forms of order and beauty while man 
remained morally and mentally in disorder, the ends of 
creation would be defeated; for these are not the creation 
of an orderly external by itself, but an orderly internal, 
and thence the external in correspondence with it.” 

“ But what can we in the spiritual world do,” said I, 
“toward bringing the subjective of man in the world 
into Divine order?” 

“ As it is with the individual,” said the head-master, 
“so must it be with the race. When in the individual 
the moral and the intellectual are in superior power, 
they take control, and so far Divine order is the result ; 
so also when, by increase of numbers and power, which 
is going on perpetually, the spiritual world and the 
heavens of the good and wise shall have become still 
more immeasurable and overwhelmingly more powerful 
than the dwellers in the natural world and the vast 
army of spirits in this life worldly and sensuous still, 
in part, let us not doubt that all will be brought into 
perfect conformity with heavenly order, and that the 
sweet celestial influence, finding. no longer any ob- 


struction, shall descend from the heavens and the spirit- 
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ual world into all men, and show itself in the purer 
life of the world. We must look for general human 
elevation in the first place from that cause which in 
the individual is the first step in the work of reforma- 
tion, —the abstinence from evil from rational considera- 
tions. Light thrown into the human understanding 
should lead to order of life, as being necessarily pre- 
cedent to natural well-being; and this light for the 
understanding may descend from the spiritual world 
hike a flood without interfering with human freedom. 
Man may be made to see that of two ways one leads 
to happiness without at the same time any restraint 
being placed upon him. He may still be perfectly free 
to choose the way that does not lead to good; but 
being free, and seeing what is the wise thing to do, he 
almost certainly does it, and without compulsion, any 
more than he feels compulsion in choosing between 
sound and decayed fruit, taking that which is sound 
and throwing away that which is decayed. It is not 
interfering with a brother’s freedom to show him which 
of two paths is the safe one to walk in. To put him 
by force indeed in the safe path would be to interfere 


with his freedom; to tell him the truth and let him 
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choose for himself certainly leaves him free. To be led 
through the understanding is not compulsion. What 
then is to hinder the flooding of the human mind with 
light from the spiritual world to such an extent as to 
bring all men under the dominion of truth, with ac- 
cordant life? From the enormous progress making 
in the heavens and the spiritual world must inevitably 
come the gradual and possibly rapid elevation of men 
in the natural world; just as with the individual man 
the mind when filled with Divine faith and charity 
turns heavenward the course of life on the natural 
plane. It is to the spiritual world, as to the mountains 
from whence help cometh, that we must look for that 
light in the understandings of men everywhere that 
shall illumine the path of life while not in the least 
interfering with freedom. The increasing numbers and 
power and constantly elevating character of the men 
of the spiritual world will cause that the human natu- 
ral will constantly become weaker relatively, and the 
force of the spiritual relatively greater. This may be 
illustrated in the case of the individual man, in whom 
as he advances in the Divine life the relative powers 


of body and mind are constantly changing.” 


\ 
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I then said to the head-master: “ What shall I write 
as to the’ human vision of God in the spintual world ? 
It is not an uncommon belief in the world, especially 
among those whose lives have been mainly given to the 
offices of religion and piety, and to prayer, that the 
Lord will be seen frequently among those to whom it 
is given to enter heaven; and it is said in the Divine 
Word that the ‘ pure in heart shall see God, and that 
those to whom it shall be given to enter the new 
heaven shall see His face and have His name written 
in their foreheads.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly given,” he replied, “ to see God, 
not only to those who are in heaven, but to those who 
are not yet in things interior, and even to those who in 
fact are in states so low that it would seem as if their 
_ final ascent could only be looked upon as doubtful. 
But in all cases God is seen according to the state of 
him who sees. It is very certain that God cannot be 
seen as He is in Himself by man in any stage of exist- 
ence or enlightenment, and that there are widely dis- 
tinct visions of Him to the pure in heart and to those 
still immersed in the sensuous. 


“The universe in the three degrees is the Divine 
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objective, into which we come as into an objective of 
our own so far as our subjective has been brought into 
lower or higher states. If we ascend into the higher 
subjective we see the transfiguration on the mount; if 
our subjective is low and disorderly we see only the 
disfiguration in the valley of the shadow of death. If 
our state is simply natural we find ourselves in the 
midst of the natural objective, in which indeed are sen- 
suous images of spiritual things, but not understood, 
and regarded as beginning and ending in themselves, 
and merely as sensuous phenomena. All things are in- 
the Divine objective, the Divine being infinite; but in . 
the finite objective of the individual or collective finite 
man only a few things, to correspond to his special 
subjective. 

“Tn the spiritual world the combined objectives of 
innumerable multitudes of spirits constitute a vast col- 
lective objective, that 1s to say, the scenery and phe- 
nomena of that world, but not from the spirits them- 
selves, though this is the appearance; it is that portion 
of the Divine objective into which the men composing 
the innumerable societies of the higher world have 


come. It is changed and elevated or depressed accord- 
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ing as there is in the subjective more or less life from 
the Lord. For the incalculable heavens breathe and 
palpitate with the wisdom and love of God, by whom 
alone are they sustained. If the love should cease in 
their hearts and the wisdom disappear from their minds, 
they would fall at once into non-existence spiritual and 
thence actual. 

“That the same law, which is Divine, governs both 
states of existence, — this and the one which preceded it 
in the world, — may readily be assumed; the conditions 
being changed by the intrusion or exclusion of time 
and space, which to our senses, and to all appearance, 
are real, but which a little rational consideration shows 
to be nothing in themselves. All things in the natural 
world are appearances constantly sustained, for Divine 
purposes, which on the sensuous and natural planes 
are mainly to favor the beginnings of life and the re- 
generation and development of men up to the spiritual 
first steps of the true and real life, in which the sen- 
suous is made wholly subordinate. As to the sensuous 
idea of time and space, it is only an appearance, but a 
necessary one. The appearances of the sensuous and 


natural are necessary to the existence of freedom. That. 
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man lives of and from himself is an appearance that 
must be kept up till he has attained that higher state 
of life in which the will is coincident with the Divine 
will; then is it no longer necessary that the appear- 
ance should differ from the actual and real. 

“Tn short, to see God as He is in Himself is plainly 
impossible; but it may be given to any one of some 
elevation as to the interior life to see in part the truth 
_ that comes from Him ; and, in accordance with the law 
of the higher life that all things interior are represented 
simultaneously in the phenomenal or sensuous degree, 
the Divine face and form become visible at the same 
time, but necessarily limited to what corresponds to 
the truth seen. So also with all things of the Divine 
creation; they cannot be known as they are in them- 
selves, for, being only the phenomenal’ of things 


spiritual, they become visible in greater or less eleva- 


‘ tion in accordance with the elevation of the truths in 


the minds of the beholders. Justin the degree in which 
man in this his normal life comes into more interior 
truth will he obtain in his eternal progress more elevated 
views of the Divine form and face; and that he may 


so progress in freedom should not be doubted with 
4 
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him who can be made to see that the Lord created man 
with the sole object of making him Divine. Divine 
love could not do less than this, could not at any rate 
desire and intend less than this. It is not possible to 
| imagine any grander destiny than that which is an 
inevitable inference from the fact that God is infinite 
good-will, and that His very life consists in giving 
Himself. According to this idea, His providence is 
incessant, and it has for its object in creating man to | 
make him like Himself, that is to say Divine, or a 
giver of Divine good to the extent in which it is 
received.” 

“What shall I write as to the idea they have in the 
world,” said I, “that eternity is only an immeasurable 
extension of time?” 

“ Eternity begins with man,” he replied, “when man 
begins to live the life Divine. It is a Divine state of 
man, for man then only lives when the Divine is with 
him, and to live eternally is to breathe from the Divine 
love. All other life is but an appearance of life. 
Eternal life is with those who so far do the Divine 
will that they substitute it for their own, — who have 


put aside their own natural will, and in its place have 
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received the Divine will; for love is life, and Divine 
love is eternal life. That there can be no other real 
life than this, we may easily see from any little elevation 
of mind, and that sensuous or natural life in itself is 
not anything. To live without the Divine love in 
our hearts would be not life but death. We live the 
eternal life of God when we are animated by His love ; 
that is, when we love love, or good, in the abstract. 
Sensuous life is really not life, but only a condition 
precedent to the reception of life, which is the Divine 


love.” 


Whe Weadanaster’s Adbersaria. 


HUS my brother and I sat at the open east window 
listening to the words of the head-master, in 

which I observed was ever recurring the idea of God 
as the source of all life and love and truth, and as the 
sole object of worship. We had remained in thought- 
ful silence a moment or two at the conclusion of his 
remarks on eternal life, when again the sound of distant 
but approaching music broke the stillness. We at 
once recognized it as coming from our friends returning 
from the lake islands, and very soon they appeared, in - 
two canoes moving swiftly over the sparkling waters 
of our little river. The children were covered with 
flowers, in which orchids predominated, and all were 
singing, guided by Serena with her harp of gold and 
gems. Full of life, they quickly made a landing, and 
very soon were engaged in their games and dances on 


the prairie. ‘The diminutive deer and the lambs im- | 


~ 
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mediately appeared, and all were soon as happy as 
song and dance could make them. | 

The head-master then, after going about among the 
children and exchanging salutations with Serena and 
Eleanor and the rest, took his leave; but before he 
went away he gave me some memoranda in manuscript, 
which he said I might use in my little book if I had 
room for them. They were simply seeds of truth, he 
said, not grown plants or even flowers, but ready for 
insemination in the world below, where they might 
bloom and fructify if they fell into good soil. Some 
of them, he said, had been already treated of, and at 
some length; but he thought, and so did I, that a 
brief summary of them might be useful. 


THE ADVERSARIA. 


I. 


Ceaseless celestial harmonies flow down for all who have 
ears to hear. 
Tt 


God being such as He is, can have no object beyond the 
creation and salvation of men, and the building up of an 
infinite and eternal heaven from the human race. 

15 
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III. 
The formation of heaven is the life-work of God, and of 
man so far as he receives the Divine. 


IV. 


As man could not exist without God, so neither would it 
be possibie that God should exist without man as the re- 
cipient of His life, and for whose creation and eternal ele- 
vation alone He lives. God can exist only by giving the 
Divine to man. For man there is nothing real but God, 
and for God nothing but man. 


Vv. 


The elevation of man into the order of heaven is the sole 
object of Divine love and providence. The Lord desires to 
give His life, that is, His love and His wisdom, to as many 
_as will receive it, and thus to multiply beings in His own 
image and likeness in whom His love may dwell; and He 
is in the constant effort of doing this, being the Divine 
Father. 


VI. 


Infinite love involves as an inevitable consequence an all- 
controlling and ever-watchful Providence, particular and uni- 
versal, in the affairs of men; and it is only necessary to form 
a true idea of God, to come into a perfect trust as to the 
spiritual future of humanity. 
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Vil. 


The Divine love being such as it is, all who make it their 
own are also in the constant effort, having come into the 
image and likeness of God, to promote the Divine life in 
others. 

VIII. 


The Divine having assumed our humanity, humanity has 
become potentially Divine, and to us is given not merely an 
elevated humanity, but potential Divinity, and this in the 
degree in which we receive the Divine by living it to the 
extent of substituting it for our own natural will. 


IX. 


The Divine life in man is the only means of raising the 
world into order natural and spiritual, and the descent of 
the Divine is what we should ever pray for, as being that 
force which will transform not only man, but nature through 
man. 

‘x. 

The condition of man in the world can be raised only by 
the moral and intellectual elevation of individuals. Society 
in the mass will be raised in proportion to the numbers of 
individuals regenerating within it. 


XI. 


Heaven and hell are terms which may be understood as 
signifying states internal and external, or higher and lower 
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conditions of life. The peace of heaven and of Him who 
makes it would cease if a hell of vengeance had even one 
victim. 


XII. 


Crime would not be possible among men on the suppo- 
sition of no God and no spiritual world and superior life, 
inasmuch as that which has no value, or whose existence 
is but as the shadow of a shade, may be destroyed without 
offence. 


XIII. 


Revelation is with all those who see and receive interior 
truth.. The sensuous is the covering, or velation, of this ; 
revelation is the lifting or tearing asunder of the temple 
veil, and there is no other revelation than this. 


XIV. 

Death is but a change in or dissolution of man’s objec- 
tive, of which the natural body constitutes a part; and it 
occurs when the subjective has so far changed that the ob- 
jective no longer corresponds to it. 


XV. 


. Transfiguration views are given to those who ascend into 
the mountain; but disfiguration is on all that comes under 
the eye of the dwellers in the valley of the shadow of 
death. 
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XVI. 


The creation of the natural world would have been an 
idle effort without the revelation of the spiritual from 
which it exists and of which it is the phenomenal. 


XVII. 


The phenomena, or exhibition, of the natural world 
should constitute for every well-balanced mind a proof of 
the existence of a superior order, or the world spiritual. 


XVIII. 


The Lord alone is to be loved; and when we love, the 
love is good only in the degree in which the Divine is in the 
object. A true love between the sexes is only one of the 
forms of the love of God. | 


XIX. 


For him who in the world denies the spiritual there re- 
mains only nature, to which apart there can be no higher 
function given than to ‘suckle fools and chronicle small 
becr,. 


XX. 


Human creation cannot be completed on the plane on 
which it commences, — the sensuous, — any more than a 
tower is completed in its foundation-stone. 
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XXI. 


Conjunction with the Lord is accomplished in the degree 
in which it is desired, inasmuch as the desire comes only 
from the Lord. — 

SCRE: 

Aspiration for conjunction with the Divine is the essen- 
tial of true prayer, and finds its answer in the ascent, being 
not only to God but from God. 


XXIII. 


A true idea of God is an inexhaustible source of wis- 
dom, and as it were “a well of water springing up to 
everlasting life.” 

XXIV. 


The Divine can be seen only in the human, but wherever 
seen, and in whatever form, is to be loved and served. ° 


XXV. 


There are no accidents with Divine Providence. God 
lets nothing fall out of His hands. 


XXVI. 
The Divine objective is shared by man in the degree in 
which he comes into the Divine subjective, or life. 
XXVII. 


The extinction of faith in God would be for man as if the 
sun should be blotted out of the sky. 
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XXVIII. 


An endless life exclusively natural would, in the eyes of a 
spiritual man, be no better than death. 


XXIX. 


Unions between the sexes may become ever closer as 
each comes more and more into the love of God. 


XXX. 


Order is most perfect at its source, and peace is accord- 
ing to nearness to God. 


XXXI. 


Freedom comes to man in the degree in which he comes 
into the love of God. 


XXXII. 


Nothing is too good to be true, and that which is best is 
most probable. 
XXXL 


It is not possible that there should be any creation higher 
than man. 
XXXIV. 
Good and evil can be predicated only in connection with 


the human. 
XYXXV 


Man made Divine will find his home in the objective of 
God. 
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XXXVI. 


The humanity of the Divine lowers not God, but raises 
man. 
XXXVII. 


All movement originates in the infinite heart of God. 


XXXVIII. 
The love of God is from God. 


pri. 


Whe Wone-Cabern. 
(MY BROTHER’S EARTH-LIFE POEM.) 


uP 
ji what old bones are these that shun decay , © 
Tn silence and in darkness where they ’ve lain, 
Deep buried in this cave from reach of day 
For countless years, and still some shape retain ? 


2. 
We all have heard and read of preaching stones, 
Of lectures wise intoned by running brooks ; 
And why not on these desiccated bones 
Find food for fancy, meat for modern books ? 


3. 
Though tongueless, they have yet a kind of speech, 
And spell and mumble tales of long ago ; 
And we by)putting this with that may reach 
And rough-guess secrets we could never know. 


4, 
Come, let us take these relics one by one; 
There ’s nothing here to dread, though once the lair 
Of rampant beast or home of mastodon, 
Of wolf or tiger or grim grizzly bear. 
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5. 


Quite freely we may toss them all about, 

But thank our stars they ’re so reduced in flesh ; 
And that they cannot now creep in and out, 

Or sally forth to cruel feast afresh. 


6. 


But see ! we into sense of kindred grow; 

For here ’s the skull of one who lived and walked 
Erect full twenty thousand years ago, 

Who fished and hunted and some language talked. 


hs 


I’ll not deny he ’s ancestor of mine, 

Nor yet make claim of kindred so far back ; 
*T would weary one to follow up the line 

On such obscure, reticulated track. 


8. 


‘But, man primeval, questions I would ask, 
Of ready answers though I do despair ; 
I fear they will too much your memory task: 
How came you here, and did you kill the bear? 


a: 


“ Or did the bear kill you and drag you in, 
That at his leisure he your bones might pick ? 
Did wolf and tiger think that game too thin, 
And play the grizzly bear a beastly trick ? 
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10. 


-* And was the fight triangular and free ? 

And did the cave resound with howl and roar, 
Till like subsidence of an angry sea 

Death stillness fell on all forevermore ? 


da. 


*¢ Was then, as now, the earth a ball of bones, 
Exuvie and breakage of the past, 
Conglomeration huge of wreck and stones, — 
A cairn to which you all were thrown at last? 


12. 


**T do not ask you, and you need not tell 
Of simple kindly prehistoric race 
That in these fertile valleys once did dwell, 
But built no monument and left no trace. 


13 


*«* And manners come, like races, not to stay. 
It surely matters very little now, 
Sihce every vestige clean is swept away, 
If most they loved the arrow or the plough. 


14. 


* But ah! poor brainless, empty, stony shell! 
You are no more the man than was his shoe. 
Tf aught you learned, you’ll keep the secret well ; 
°T were idleness indeed to question you. 
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15. 


“ Nor will we think, because you shared this tomb, 
Disjecta membra on a charnel bed, 
Your human spirit shared the silent doom 
Of those non-human fragments round you spread. 


16. 


“ For he whose fiery brain was once contained, 
All convoluted, in that fragile bone, 
Has he not now to higher life attained ? 
Rose not immortal from the mortal sown ?” 


1%; 
A sad, unbroken, heavy silence falls, 
As when a pebble’s dropped in wide abyss ; 
And only echo, in low, dying calls, 
Comes here to answer question such as this. 


18. 


But watching friends, who ever with us tread, 
To those who listen say in dulcet tones : 
“Oh, why the living seek among the dead, — 
Immortal visitant in cave of bones? 


& 


19) 
“The spirit, bound in sense and matter here, 
Soared swiftly upward, when he found release, 
To join his fathers in their purer sphere, 
Their flowery fields and stately homes of peace. 
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20. 
*?T would be conclusion impotent and lame, 
Creation sadly short of grand design, 
If fleeting mundane shadows were the tame 
And sole result of burning love Divine. 


21. 
** And we may trust, though hope and faith decay, 
And dire chimeras fill and rule the night, 
That at the dawn of an eternal day 
We all shail see the optimist was right. 


22. 


*‘ Only in giving can the Father live ; 
' Not giving, He would cease to be Divine. 
To all who can receive Himself He ’Il give, 
His benefactions know no boundary line. 


23. 


** Who then shall speak of limit or of bound, 
Of what supernal wisdom will and can, 
Or think a cheap philosophy has found 
In nature all the destiny of man? 


24. 


Nay, rather in this clear conviction rest, — 
That where the love is as the boundless sea, 
Most probable is that which is most blest: 
Such as the Giver, such the gift will be. 


(y 
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25. 


«* And wanderers lone and lost in mists of sense, 
In doubt of end of journey darkly trod, 
Exchange their gloom for faith and light intense, 
When comes as sunburst the idea of God.” 


In taking leave of my reader, I wish to say that my 
brother has suggested and indeed urged that we return 
to the City of the Hast and seek permission as travellers 
to descend the “river of Life” to the meeting of the ce- 
lestial mountains, and thence to climb our way to the 
gates of some one of the superior heavens. I assented 
to this, but easily convinced him that so great an un- 
dertaking must be deferred for the present, as necessa- 
rily also would be any account of our experiences and 


vision. 


END. 
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